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EDITORIAL 


Many of the Schools of the State will receive the June 
and September issues of the Chronicles in the same mail— 
for the reason that the schools were not in session at that 
date, we decided to hold the June number and mail it with 
the September number to the public schools. It is to be 
desired that every school that receives the Chronicles will 
keep them for historical reference as the articles published 
can be relied upon as authentic history. In the March num- 
ber there is mailed to every one who receives the magazine 
a complete index of the four numbers published the previous 
year. The four numbers should be bound annually includ- 
ing the index furnished by the Society. They make a fine 
volume of Oklahoma history. DWP. 


* % & & 

At the Quarterly meeting held April 23, 1931, the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society ac- 
cepted an invitation from the University of Tulsa to hold 
the next annual meeting of the Society in the City of Tulsa. 
The invitation from the University was joined in by the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. This invitation was accepted 


and committees were appointed to prepare a program and 
make all necessary arrangements for the meeting at Tulsa. 
This meeting will be held some time in January 1932, the 
exact date will be determined at the quarterly meeting to be 
held in October of this year. We understand that a splen- 
did program is being prepared for this event. We hope 
that we will be able to announce in the December number 
of the Chronicles the program and date of this historical 
meeting in the city of Tulsa. DWP. 
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The map of the Cherokee Strip which we are publish- 
ing in connection with the story of the Opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet, contains in its self a great deal of history. 
It was made by the surveyors employed by the Cherokee 
Live Stock Association and is for all practical purposes 
correct. A careful study of the cattle trails and wagon 
roads designated on this map will go far towards settling 
the many controversies as to their routes thru the Strip. 
The Oklahoma Historical Society has the original copy of 
this map. It is made on a much larger scale than the copy 
published in this number of the Chronicles, however, the 
copy published is accurate and lines are distinct. It is a 
good specimen of the engravers art. DWP. 


WHY EDUCATE THE INDIANS? 


Address by the Secretary of War, Honroable Patrick J. Hurley, at the 
Commencement Execrises of Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma, June 2, 19381. 

I am delighted to be present at your Commencement 
Exercises. It is 26 years ago to-day that I received my di- 
ploma from this school. By that certificate, this institution 
branded me as one who had met its educational require- 
ments. I am grateful to Dr. J. S. Morrow and Dr. J. H. 
Scott, who are both now deceased, for the opportunity they 
gave me to receive an education. 

At that time, I wondered vaguely why these two noble 
characters and many others were so deeply interested in 
securing for me an education. My conclusions at that time 
recurred to me some months ago when your distinguished 
President, Dr. B. D. Weeks, startled me with this question: 
“Why should we educate the Indians?” At first I felt that 
I should answer by asking another question: “Why should 
we educate anyone?” But I realized that Dr. Weeks was 
serious and that he is devoting his life to the education 
and the welfare of the Indian people. Contemplating these 
things I realized that his question raised every element of 
the Indian problem and the relationship of the Indians to 
the Government and to their fellow citizens. I then at- 
tempted to answer his question to the best of my ability. 

I know the Indian. I know his characteristics. I was 
reared among the Indians. I went to school with them. 
I served the Choctaws for years as National Attorney. The 
then Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation gave me my 
first opportunity for public life. I have served in the Army 
with many of them. I am under a debt of gratitude to the 
Indians. I am willing to analyze the Indian’s character 
as a friend who is deeply interested in their welfare. 

Spiritually the Indians are capable of becoming and 
usually do become most devout Christians. The Indian is 
a natural soldier. In every conflict since the Revolutionary 
War he has contributed his portion to the success of Ameri- 
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can arms. In the World War, many Indians received the 
Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
battle. The first French Croix-de-Guerre with Silver Star 
citation awarded to a citizen of Oklahoma was given to 
Joseph Oklahombi, a full blood Choctaw. As warriors, 
we give the Indians their places among our outstanding 
soldiers. We in Oklahoma are proud of that superb scout 
and leader, Apushmataha, who led his forces under the 
command of Andrew Jackson. We are proud of Stand Wa- 
tie, whose Indian troops followed the battle stained banner 
of the Confederacy. There are still among us Red Men 
who rode stirrup to stirrup with Theodore Roosevelt in 
the Spanish American War. From a standpoint of patriot- 
ism and valor, the Indians have no superiors. 


Our pride in individual Indians whose names stand out 
in the history of our State is not limited to warriors. In 
the tranquillity of peace, the Cherokees gave birth to an 
American Cadmus. Sequoyah invented an alphabet by 
which the Cherokee Indians were enabled to write in their 
own language. Intellectually, the Indian has shown powers 
of concentration above that of the average white man. In- 
dians have won high places in the councils of our nation. 
One of them at present is Vice President of the United 
States. One of them is the author of the most advanced 
banking system in the world. Another is the greatest phil- 
osopher and humorist of our age. 


The Indian by nature is agreeable, kind to those with 
whom he is associated. He is possessed by a depth of un- 
derstanding and a disinclination to force his attentions upon 
anyone who does not invite them. Calm, dignified, intelli- 
gent, and courageous, he is responsive to the rights of 
others. He is stoical, undemonstrative, but capable of the 
most enduring friendship. Indian loyalty is unchangeable. 
These characteristics of the Indian properly developed by 
education contribute to the intellectual and spiritual life 
of our nation. 


This raises the question, If the Indian has all of these 
characteristics why has he not as a race progressed equally 
with his white brothers? Why are we still confronted by 
an Indian problem? Why are many of our Red Men pen- 
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niless, having been divested of their ownership of a conti- 
nent? That raises a fundamental element in the answer 
to the question: Why should we educate the Indian? 


When our colonial ancestors, the Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Catholics of Mary- 
land, the Puritans of New England, the Dutch of 
New Amsterdam, met our North American Indian, 
one of his characteristics that they seemed to have un- 
derstood first was that the Indians had no acquisititive 
attributes. He placed no value on the land that com- 
prised the great continent which he occupied. The colon- 
ists took advantage of the Indian’s lack of knowledge of 
property values. William Penn, who reeived what is now 
the State of Pennsylvania as a grant from the British crown, 
found it occupied by Indians. This was an anomaly in the 
mind of the white man. To his ways of thinking, owner- 
ship and occupancy were almost synonymous. Occupancy 
in the white man’s law was a symbol of title of ownership. 
Penn has received his white man’s title from the Brit- 
ish Crown. Acting upon a white man’s law of land tenure, 
Penn recognized the Indian claim to the land comprising 
his grant. He conceived it to be a cloud upon his title and 
the only way he knew to remove it was by purchase. He 
purchased the State of Pennsylvania from the Indians for 
goods which had little value. The Dutch bought Manhat- 
tan Island from the Indians by giving in exchange for it 
property valued at $24. Trades of this nature were made 
with Indian tribes by colonists all along the Atlantic sea- 
board and have continued clear across the continent to the 
land upon which we are now standing. Here the Five 
Civilized Tribes made the last formidable stand in an at- 
tempt to maintain their own methods of living while sur- 
rounded by a mighty, alien civilization. Historically, we 
seem to attribute no lack of ethics to William Penn or his 
distinguished compatriots for having bought empires for 
a pittance. Things have changed somewhat. Here in Ok- 
lahoma, we prosecute those who acquire the title of land 


from Indians by misrepresentation or for a grossly inade- 
quate consideration. History makes considerable differ- 
ence between what it considers ethics in acquiring an em- 
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pire and the ethics in acquiring 40 acres, but the underly- 
ing principle has always been the same. It has been the 
white man’s acquisitive sense, his desire for the ownership 
of property, and the Indian’s lack of knowledge of the 
value of property. Unfortunately, our Government, like 
William Penn, recognized irom the very beginning the In- 
dian ownership of the vast territory now embraced in the 
United States. in my opinion, it would have been far more 
honorable to have disregarded the Indian claim to any land 
and to have given to the indian citizenship and to have 
given him an education. ‘i‘hrough generations we should 
have taught him values. We shouid have instilled in him 
the acquisitive sense OI our own race. Our Government has 
conscientiously attempted to protect the indian in his own- 
ership of land until he developed understanding of its value. 
When we consider the landless indians of Oklahoma wno 
still have no sense OI values, no acquisitive attrioutes, we 
realize that the beneticient policy oi our Government has 
nov been altogether successiul. lt makes no difterence what 
the Government atvemps to do icr the snaian by way o1 
allotting him land ana permitting him to dispose of it if it 
does not at the same time create in him the attributes ot 
our Civilization pertaining to property. It is quite generally 
conceded that this can be done only by education. 


I would not be just to myself or to our Government if 
1 did not on this occasion say that atter having allotted land 
to individual Indians the Government has done ali in its 
power to protect them in its ownership. The policy itseli 
was wrong; hot the administration or tne policy. it might 
have succeeded with a race which had the acquisitive sense, 
but with tne Indian race the policy ot the Government taiiea. 
fixing the blame for the Indian’s condition does nothing 
towards supplying a remedy. Criticism cannot of itself 
change the indian’s status. The future welfare of the in- 
dian rests in education. The educated Indian has almost 
invariably made a good citizen. The policy pursued by 
most educational institutions that have attempted to edu- 
cate the Indian has been as fundamentally unsound as the 
Government’s policy pertaining to the protection of his 
property rights. 
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We all know that our own civilization is constantly 
changing. The general average of the changes has been 
for the better. We may deplore the fact that a desire for 
property, and acquisitive sense and pride in ownership, is 
fundamental in our civilization. Whatever may be our 
thought on that subject, the fact remains the same—it is 
fundamental. 

We have taught the Indian the Christian religion. We 
have taught him our system of government. We have 
taught him our manual of arms. We have taught him our 
code of ethics. But we have not instilled in him the attributes 
of our civilization pertaining to property. With this funda- 
mental weakness in our Government policy and our educa- 
tional system we have wondered why the Indians as a race 
have remained a problem. 

I agree that everything that has been taught the Indian 
was necessary, but I maintain that the one element of an 
education that was necessary for his economic success 
has been omitted. The Indian has great capacity for 
education and the fact that he has not acquired a sense 
of property is due to the fact that he has not learned the 
value of property. As a race the Indian has not learned 
that he must be self-sustaining before he can successfully 
discharge the duties of citizenship. 

Why should we educate the Indian? We should edu- 
cate him because it is the only thing that we can now do 
that will make any permanent contribution to the welfare 
of the Indian. We should educate the Indian because in 
so doing we will contribute not only to the individual In- 
dian’s welfare but to the welfare of his race and to the 
nation. 

For a half century the Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety of New York has been promoting the education of In- 
dians through this school. It is very well to say that it is 
the duty of the Government to educate the Indian but the 
challenge goes far beyond the government. It is a chal- 
lenge to every sect of the Christian religion. It is a chal- 
lenge to every patriotic American. 

Education will make the Indian a good citizen. It 
will make him self-sustaining. It will assure to him a life 
of service and happiness. Intelligence has overcome the 
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morbidity formerly attending the speculative philosophy 
pertaining to the problems of human relationship. It was 
said that inequalities between individuals were overcome 
only in the democracy of the grave. We know that that is 
not true. Schools have become the great levelers in Amer- 
ica. Education eliminates class distinction. 

Politically, the Indians are citizens of the United 
States and of the State where they reside. Education and 
education alone can prepare the Indian to take advantage 
of that equality of opportunity which all Americans enjoy. 

To those of you who are graduating to-day, let me 
say that I have known people who knew all about what was 
in the books and notwithstanding that were almost foolish. 
In addition to the acquisitive sense of which I have been 
speaking, there is an ingredient in human understanding 
known as common sense which is the very foundation of 
all education and all achievement. Education cannot en- 
gender this quality unless you to some extent naturally 
possess it. It cannot be developed in you if you have no 
foundation for it. 

Next to common sense comes the ability to work. You 
may be a fine looking person with a good mind and a good 
character. You may have rich, powerful parents, influen- 
tial friends and relatives, but all this will avail you nothing 
if you have not the capacity to work. Work is the salt of 
happiness. No achievement brings pleasure unless you 
have worked for it. No position is lasting if you have not 
made it yourself. If you have common sense and know 
that you must succeed on your own merits, this quality will 
naturally create in you integrity and decency. If you ex- 
pect to work and use common sense, there is no necessity 
for being a “trimmer” or attempting to accomplish results 
by shoddy or dishonest methods. 

You may have all these qualities I have enumerated 
and still fail if you have not courage. Courage is a fun- 
damental requirement of success. If you are brave and 


honest you will always look for the best in others and give 
to others the best that is in you. You will be kind and 
considerate and will forgive the shortcomings of others. If 
you love the human race, human beings will love you. Be 
yourself. Do not try to act a borrowed part. If you do so, 
you will deceive no one but yourself. I wish you Godspeed 
and happiness. 


THE CHEROKEE WAR PATH 


With Annotations 
By CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


The Cherokee War Path, Written by John Ridge (1) in Washington 
City as Narrated by the Cherokee Warrior of Arkansas, John Smith (2) 
who was present and principal actor in the Warlike Expeditions in the 
Pararies of the Far West. March 25th, 1836. 


When the Cherokees were still residing in the terri- 
tory of Arkansas, one year before the treaty of exchange 
of land for the country we occupy, nine years ago, six war- 
riors led by a half breed Creek Indian named Jim’? went 


1John. Ridge, the son of Major Ridge attended the mission schools 
at Spring-place Georgia, and Brainerd Mission in Tennessee. Because 
of his unusual intelligence he was sent to the Foreign Mission School 
at Cornwall, Connecticut in 1819. He was very handsome and distin- 
guished in appearance but suffered from a scrofulous complaint which 
rendered him lame for a number of years. John P. Northrup, steward 
of the Cornwall School had Ridge cared for in his home during his long 
illness and the handsome young invalid won the hand and heart of Sarah 
Bird Northrup, the daughter of his host and they were married in 
January 1824. 

Ridge, his father, and Elias Boudinot were killed because they 
signed the treaty of 1835 for the removal of the Cherokees to the 
West. John Ridge was dragged from his house near the Arkansas line 
on Saturday, June 22, 1839. He was stabbed repeatedly after which 
his jugular vein was severed. He was about forty years of age. 

Ridge frequently represented his nation in transacting business in 
Washingion and the above account was written by him in that city in 
1836. The manuscript is the property of the Huntington Library at 
San Marino, California, and the officials kindly gave permission for 
it to be published in this magazine since the events narrated hold a 
great interest for Oklahoma citizens. 

2Smith, “an athletic, powerful, fine looking Cherokee was an in- 
fluential man in the tribe and a great warrior. Though called a civil- 
ized Indian he was a shrewd, determined, and active warrior, and ¢s- 
teemed as one of their best captains. He lived in a comfortable cabin 
within three quarters of a mile of Fort Gibson.” (A. P. Chouteau to 
S.C. Stamaugh n The Pennsylvanian ccpied in The Arkansas .azette. 
August 21, 1833). 

30ffice of Indian Affairs. 1830 Cherokee West. G. W. Brown 
& Co. (Claims against duVal & Carnes).” Head Quarters 7th Infy. 
Cantonment Gibson, 20th July 1830. Sir, A party of Cherokee accom- 
panied by one Creek left the Arkansas River last winter they have 
returned with many scalps and it is said they have acted with the Cher- 
okees of Red River, and that it is probable the scalps were taken from 
the heads of Caddo Indians ...M. Arbuckle, Colo. 7th Infy. Com- 
mandg. P. S.—A Cherokee Chief called Smith who returned of late 
with scalps from the Red River, I am informed is now employed in raising 
a war party of the Cherokees on A: kansas with the object, as it is said, of 
joining the Cherokees, Dutch and other Bands on Red River, in a war 
against the Pawnees. It is probable that Smith and his party will ar- 
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to take horses from a tribe of Indians, the Tar-wargans?4 
inhabiting the grand Western pararie in Texas, five hun- 
dred miles from the Cherokee Nation on the Arkansas. 
Within four days journey of the Tar wargan town, they 
travelled on horse back, when at a creek of water whose 
banks were lined with thin scattered timber, but furnish- 
ing a fine pasture, they hobbled their horses, & advanced 
on foot to the town. Within view of the village which is 
situated on a small river, they sheltered themselves in a 
briar patch in the midst of a forest of thick growth of ce- 
dar, in the afternoon of the day. A few low post oak 
trees grew here & there on the side of a low ridge which 
terminated to the stream near which they had sheltered. 
In one of these post oak trees, they discovered wild honey 
bees going into a hollow. Notwithstanding the village wag 
in view Jim climbed the tree & cut with his tomahawk 
the side of the tree and from it extracted the honey combs 
upon which they feasted. They waited for the night in 
the shadow of which they cautiously proceeded to the vil- 


rive on Red River in all the month of September next. M. Arbuckle [To] 
Major Brooks, Agent for the Caddos Sulphur Fork, Red River. 


“1830 Caddoes (Agency) Jehiel Brooks (Report of interview with 
Col. Bean rel. to differences between Texas Indian & the Caddos, etc.) 
- ..I have received a letter from Col. Arbuckle -.. it strengthens 
other reports which have reached me within a few days past: That 
the Cherokees in Texas, at the close of last month, were daily expecting 
a large party to join them from the Cherokees on Arkansas, and that 
they meant to attack the Caddos in the first place, say in the course 


ever is mistaken in respect to the scalps. They were taken in Texas 
from the Tewackinees and Wacos.. . J. Brooks, Ind. Agent on Red 


4The Tawakoni Indians were a Caddoan tribe of the Wichita Group 
on the Brazos and Trinity rivers in Texas. The name Three Canes by 
which they are sometimes called is a translation of the French vocal 


belonging to the tribe and this section was remarkable for its nu 

0 ctior , m 
springs and creeks, By 1824 this village is said to have been rote 
700) to the Trinity River. (Handoook of American Indians vol. 2; De 


John Sibley in a letter to General Dearborn from i 
April 5, 1805, relates that the “Tawakenoes, or Three NT prea 
by both names indifferently, live on the west side of the Brazes 
Their usual residence is about two hundred miles to the westward of 
Nacogdoches ... are good hunters; have guns, but) hunt principally 


=e sh bow...” (American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. iL. 
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lage, crossing the river which was very shallow, with the 
determination to supply themselves with horses from the 
village & then to kill some of the inhabitants & to es- 
cape, & in their progress pass to the place where they 
left their own horses & return home. But they had been 
seen, three days previous by the enemy who had closely 
watched their progress. The river being passed twenty 
five yards, these warriors silently treading their way to the 
village close at hand, thinking of the fine pararie horses 
they should loosen from the stakes, & of the scalps they 
would take off some of the sleeping villagers, they were 
unexpectedly fired upon & three of them fell & in the 
next instant tomahawked and scalped themselves. The 
balance fled. 


Two of the warriors ran off together, but the other, 
whose name was Smoke rushed into the briar patch with 
his rifle and lay flat on the ground. After a short search 
the Tarwargans, returned & with loud yells of triumph 
dragged the slain into the dancing ground of their Nation. 
Three stakes were driven into the earth near the dancing 
ground to which the naked and scalpless dead bodies 
were fastened in an upright posture, representing in mock- 
ery, as the spectators of the derision of their own scalps, 
which was now celebrated in the scalp dance of the vic- 
tors !§ 


5(Cherokee Phoenix, October 1, 1880, p. 4, col. 4). Account from 
Texas Gazette of warfare between (Cherokees, Shawnees, Delawares and 
other tribes of northern Indians, lately removed to Texas and the Ta- 
huacanies, Wacos and Comanches. Col. Bean writes from Nacodoches 
under date of 29th May to a gentleman in this place that the Chero- 
kees, Shawnees, and Kickapoos have gone to war with the Tahuacanies 
and Wacos; that they had one battle, in which the latter lost thirty 
kilied, and the former five.” (Texas Gazette, June 12, 1830, p. 3, col. 1). 
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This insult to the Cherokees was communicated to the 
colony of Cherokees in Texas® over whom the Big-Mush’ is 
the chief, by five of the Gul-loo-lar-chee warriors who were 
there in the village at the time the dance was held over the 
Cherokee scalps, & who were friendly to both parties. 
The Cherokees in Texas wrote a letter to us in Arkansas,® 
telling us of the triumph of our enemies over the corpses of 
our people. Previous to this however the survivors had 
arrived after escaping a severe pursuit and the greatest 
dangers of hunger, & the roving Indians in the Pararie. 
We heard of their loss, but the conduct of the enemy over 
the Cherokee scalps was unknown until the letter written 
in the Cherokee character, by our Texan friends, which 
was addressed to eight of our warriors had been received. 


We determined to seek satisfaction in revenging the 
death of our friends, & appointed the day when we 
should start. On that day I, John Smith & James Daris- 


6Ten years before this Stephen F Austin had written Richard Fields 
and other chiefs and warriors of the Cherokee Nation living in Texas 
that the Mexican Government was calling on the new settlers of the 
colony to fight their enemies, the Wacos, Tawakanies, and Toweash In- 
dians. The Cherokees were reminded that they had come to seek a 
new home and secure lands from the Mexican Government and that 
they were in duty bound to fight the enemies of the Mexican people. 
Austin said he had no doubt that if the Cherokees took part in this ex- 
pedition and destroyed the “Tawakany village on the head of the Navi- 
sot, that it will be the means of securing you land in the country for 
as many of your Nation as wish to remove here...” The Cherokees 
notified Austin that they could furnish 350 men and that they would 
be ready and anxious to join in the expedition as soon as their crops 
were laid by. (Annual report oj the American Historical Association 
for the year 1919. “The Austin Papers” Edited by Eugene C. Barker 
Washington, 1924, Vol. 11, pp. 1807, 1808, 1332). 


‘Big Mush was a celebrated warrior and second in command to The 
Bowl. He assisted in quelling disorders in Texas in 1826 and was 
awarded a civil badge at the request of Austin. The Bowl and Chief 
Big Mush were killed in July 1839 in an attack on the Cherokees who 
refused to leave Texas when they were accused of entering into a con- 
spiracy with Mexico against Texas. 


8This expedition was determined on at a war dance and council held 
by the Indians at Bayou Menard east of Fort Gibson. It was attended 
by Sam Houston who came from the home of chief John Jolly; as Jolly 
was too ill to attend, he bore from that chief a messag to the warriors 
urging them not to engage in another war expedition. But instead of 
heeding the words of peace, they lent themselves to the warlike mood 
of Capt. John Smith who had great influence over them. Houston was 
mortified, he said, in a letter to Colonel Arbuckle, “to witness in despite 
of all my efforts the raising of the Tomahawk of War by seven Cher- 
okees. The Creeks did not join and I trust that you may by attending 
their council be enabled to prevent them at any future day. Tho’ I 
am sensible that Smith will use every persuasion in his power with 
them to unite with him and his partisans in this unjust and impolitic 
war.” (Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, New Haven, 1930, p. 271). 
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sou, a Creek Insiian, started together for the Cherokee set- 
tlements in Texas. The balance of the warriors were to 
follow. It zequired five days to reach Red river, which 
is the boundary line between the United States & Mexico. 
When we had started, the grass had just sprung up out of 
the ground, & when we reached Red river, which is in 
the south it was above 6 inches high, covering the land- 
scape in a luxuriance of the deep green, spread over the 
country like a green cloth. The forest was ornamented 
with the early leaves of spring, & the wind blew through 
the glades giving a joyous animation to the developments 
of nature. The earth disenthralled of winters’ frost, laid 
open its bosom to the genial rays of the sun—all was peace, 
but the heart of the sorrowful watriors, the bones of whose 
friends lay bleaching unburied in the prairie, & whose 
scalps hung in triumph on the Warpole of the enemy’s vil- 
lage, the scorn of the boastful warriors & the ridicule of 
the women of the Grand pararie! 

We staid all night, & the next day found us in the 
Mexican Country. The sun declined to the West 8 
times & as many times did we sleep by ourselves in the 
boundless regions of the pararie before -we reached the Sa- 
bine river, where we discovered ripe blackberries growing 
on vines which run on the ground. Before we reached the 
Sabine we came across ten hunters from Cherokees who 
inhabit Texas, & one of them piloted us to cross the river. 
It was very high in consequence of recent rains, having 
overflown the bank next to us for the breadth of one mile. 
We gazed upon its dark waters—which seemed to repose 
sluggishly under the swamp & forest of trees & the 
briars and cane brakes—the narrow path which we had 
treaded seemed to have, like a snake, dived in the dark 
water, & the old blazes of the trees winding round in the 
terminations of cane brakes, scarcely perceptible, were the 
only guide to direct us on our route. On the other side of 
the river the ground was high, a low range of hills bor- 
dering on the river appeared to our view. The Sabine 
within its natural bank is about forty yards yide. 

After looking at the river, we struck fire & camped 
for the night and turned our horses loose in the rich pas- 
ture of the pararie. In the morning we hunted dry logs of 
equal size, of 10 feet in length & bound them together 
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with grape vines and attached to the end of this raft a 
grape vine also & launched it upon the stream. Upon 
this we laid our saddles, blankets, rifles & clothes hav- 
ing undressed, and the Texian Cherokee hunter pulled it 
along. We rode our horses on their barebacks leading the 
hunters horse & followed the raft. The hunter followed 
the windings of the path as denoted by the blazes of the 
trees treading cautiously where he could, & swimming over 
deep spaces when he was too short to touch the bottom 
without sinking until he reached shallow places where he 
could rest. At these deep places, when the horses began 
to swim, we dismounted, holding their manes with one hand 
& guiding the reins of the bridles with the other, & extend- 
ed ourselves on the surface of the water by their sides until 
they would strike the ground, where we all would stand 
to breathe & rest. This was done about eight times, alter- 
nating either in wading or swimming until we reached the 
bank of the river, which being higher than the back low 
grounds, the water here was shallow & did not quite reach 
the lower girths of the horses. Here we hitched the horses 
to the limbs of trees, & assisted the hunter to float the raft 
over the main, strong & swift current of the river. He 
held the end of the vine with his teeth & pulled the raft as 
he struck the waves with his vigorous arms & feet, & we 
swam hehind & pushed it across in safety. The hunter & 
my companion swam back for the horses & guided them 
across. While we were preparing to pursue our Journey 
we saw three huge & long alligators swimming slowly up 
stream near to the bank where we had landed. These de- 
structive monsters are numerous in these rivers, but we 
did not feel any apprehensions of exposure to them while 
we were travelling tediously in their element, & it was only 
when we saw their huge heads, that we congratulated our- 
selves in the safe passage of the river, 


The sun was straight above our heads in the heavens 


when we crossed the river & the Cherokee settlement lay 
8ix miles distant.2 Before we reached it, a small ridge of 
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hills covered with a fine forest rose before us & having 
ascended, from its top thro the undulating ridges of des- 
cending country, finely chequered with the openings of 
small pararies, we destinctly saw the field & Cabins of my 
friend, the Great Cherokee Warrior, whose name is Dutch. 
At his door he stood attentively looking at us as we ap- 
proached, & when he recognized me, he ran to us & gave 
us a cordial reception—Insisted that we should make his 
house our home, while we sojourned in that Country. The 
Warrior’s wife, her sister & his niece made haste & fur- 
nished us a dinner consisting of boiled pork, Connohena, 
(which is made of Indian corn pounded into grits & boiled 
with water until it is cooked, which is a delicious drink as 
well as nutritious food) bread mixed with beans & sweet 


Report, live also in the County of Nacogdoches on the waters of the 
Augustine, Neches & Sabine rivers; they are about 220 in number, are 
farmers & hunters, raise stock, have some domestic manufactures, and 
read & write their own language. Their War Chief is called Bowles, 
their Civil Chief is called Big Mush. 

“They are a branch of the old nation of that name which they left 
some 40 or 50 years since setling first on the St. Francis afterwards on 
the arkansas river and tinally about 15 years since in Texas. They 
are good riflemen and have elevated views of their own importance 
and claims. They also appear desirous of taking the lead and form- 
ing an union of the different tribes in Texas. They trade «th and are 
in continual communication with the Praire Indians with whom until 
the commencement of our revolution they were at war.” 

10Tahchee, called Dutch by the white people, was born at Turkey- 
town cn the Coosa River in Alabama about 1790. He was an early emi- 
grant to the West where he became a member of the band of Cherokee 
indians living on the south side of the Arkansas River. Incensed by 
the demands of the Government that they move to the north side of the 
river, in September, 1825, Duich and his adherents removed to Texas 
and settled on the Red River, above the mouth of the Kiamichi. Later 
he joined members of his tribe living further south and he frequently 
took part in the warfare against the wild Indians in the west. 

Dutch and his band lived in Texas until 1831 when they were re- 
moved to the mouth of the Canadian River near a creek which was 
given his name but which has beeome Dutchess Creek on present day 
maps. Here Dutch built up an extensive plantation surrounded by a 
large settlement of Cherokee. 

Dutch was a distinguished warrior and he is said to have engaged 
in numerous battles with his greatest enemy the Osages as well as 
other tribes. Catlin describes him as one of the most extraordinary 
men of the frontier, both as to his force of character and his fine 
face and figure. He was five feet eleven inches in height, was very 
strong and active. His extensive knowledge of the frontier and his 
resourcefulness made him a valuable guide and he served on numerous 
missions for the Government. Capt. William Dutch, as he became 
known, died November 12, 1848, in Flint District of the Cherokee Na- 
fion. (The George Catlin Indian Gallery, 1836, with Memoir and Sta- 
tistics by Thomas Donaldson Grant Foreman, Iniians and Pioneers, 
1930 p. 238). 
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potatoes. We were very hungry & it was a rich feast to 
us. At night he stretched out his camp tent made of can- 
vass by the side of his cabin laid boards down on the 
ground & covered them with the best kind of dressed buf- 
faloe skins, & having our own blankets we reposed finely 
in the refreshing breezes of the night under the tent. 


Two nights after our arrival runners sent from our 
warriors by brother Moses Smith & Soowakee came up with 
us & informed us of the approach of 11 Warriors beside 
themselves & requesting us to wait for them until they 
could overtake us. We felt glad; light came into our hearts 
& expelled the dark doubts of the coming of our braves 
from our Country on the Arkansas. When the sun had 
gone down below the tops of the western trees, & his rays 
could be seen half way up the stems of the forest, the war- 
riors arrived on horse back, well armed with rifles, butcher 
knives, & Swords & Tomahawks. If a warrior had not a 
sword he had a Tomahawk, which is used for three pur- 
poses by the Indians—to kill the enemy, to chop wood for 
fires, or stakes to erect a camp & to smoke sumach & to- 
bacco, the top of the ax being surmounted with a bowl 
with a hole downward passing to the handle & thence, for 
the passage of the smoke, it extends to the end of the 
handle to which the mouth is applied to draw the smoke; 
from thence it is thrown out in puffs, which flows in beau- 
tiful curls of smoke diffusing the fragrance of the Sumach 
in the air—this mixture of Sumach & tobacco is considered 
a great luxury by ali the Indian tribes in America. The 
white people I believe have not yet adopted this mixture. 


When Dutch saw the armed warriors, he asked me, 
as Thad not told him, “Are you thinking something?” I ans- 
wered, we have received your letter & we are going to the 
grand pararies to revenge upon the inhabitants the death 
of our Warriors! He said“/ will help”’ He talked with his 
warriors & 19 besides himself volunteered to go out of his 
settlement. Fifteen miles beyond this, was another Chero- 
kee settlement where the head chief, the Boiling Mush of 
the Cherokees in Texas resides. He heard of us & appoint- 
ed the great Council of the tribe to convene and invited us 
to attend. Dutch & his warriors went with us to the Coun- 
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cil which was numerously attended by the people, consist- 
ing of men, women & children; the Chiefs directed a long 
bench to be placed & told us to sit down. When we were 
seated, the chief gave us a speech of welcome, & in it told 
his people that we had come to pay them a visit & that 
they all must take us by the hand. He set the example 
with his old men, who came one after the other like a string 
of beads, stretched out at length & shook us by the hand. 
After these wise men, came the young warriors in the same 
way & performing the same ceremony & passed to their 
places. 

Then came the old women, with the young maidens, 
modest & timid like the harmless fawn—then last of all 
came along the boys who finished the ceremony of our re- 
ception. The ensuing night was devoted to dancing— it 
passed happily away, the song, the whoop, the rattle of the 
terrapin shells, were heard—We danced with them also— 
No one slept. The next day the great Council was conven- 
ed, to which we stated the nature of our journey—they 
heard us—the chiefs gave us no answer this day—it passed 
off in conversation upon their colonial affairs & their con- 
tentment & happiness in this remote region. The next 
night came which again passed off in another dance. The 
next day, we then asked the Council concerning the spilling 
of our blood by the pararie Indians. We said is all that 
we have heard concerning the insults of the enemy over the 
dead, true? They said it is true. We then said that we were 
in pursuit of revenge. We are in the war path—you see 
us—the pararie has drank the blood of our warriors—their 
blood cries from the Ground—we have heard the cry & the 
Great Spirit knows that it has reached our ears. Are we 
right? Is our tho’t good? They said it is right—it is good. 
Men shall not fall unrevenged. 

Then the second chief, the Pan, & speaker of the 
Council arose and delivered a speech to his people—he 
said our friends are in the War path; they seek revenge; 
you see them & you have heard their talk. It is straight 
like the eagles flight for the crouching bird. Warriors ney- 
er receive commands to start on the War path; they are 
free to go or stay; it is as the heart of the warrior directs. 
He then asked me when we desired to start; I told him that 
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I could not say. My Moccassins & leggings were ready to 
put on; you have to get them ready & you must appoint 
the time. Having consulted apart & then returned & said 
after 11 nights we will meet at Marshals Saline two days 
journey towards the setting sun. From thence we will pro- 
ceed together. 


We returned to Dutch’s settlement & spent four days 
in preparation for our Journey. The women parched corn 
in their pots & pounded it into meal, & put it 
up in separate bags for each warrior. We also danced four 
nights in succession the war Dance. The Warrior Dutch 
shaved his hair close to his skin, leaving only a small tuft 
of hair on his head top to fasten his head dress which were 
the short feathers of the hawk; he painted his shaved head 
red & half the length of the feathers, leaving them tipt 
with white in the original color. He was at that time about 
forty years old. He is 6 feet high, possessing a powerful 
frame & of fine proportions, erect in his stature, fleet & ac- 
tive, elastic in his gait, wild & fierce in the expression of 
his countenance. Equally brave & cunning. He loves his 
friends with all his heart & with all his heart hates his 
enemies. He is skilled in War songs & War dances. His 
eyes are always moving which are keen & sharp. Withal 
he is a good speaker, hig voice is strong like his heart & 
sounds like the roar of waters. 


The Cherokees are divided into 7 clans; each clan hav- 
ing a peculiar name, & are considered one family & are 
not permitted to intermarry in their own clan under the 
penalty of death. It is an ancient, civil institution of our 
forefathers. The names of these clans are the Wolf, the 
Deer, the Paint, the Blind Savana, the Green holley, with 
the sharp thorney leaf, The long flowing down hair, and 
the Deaf. The last of these is mine & that of Dutch—we 
are brothers. Two nights previous to the appointed rende- 
vouz of the Warriors at the Saline, we took the path, Dutch 
on his War horse leading & Singing the War song as we 
marched. I shall speak of his War horse hereafter. 
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CHAPTER 2d 


The company, consisting of horsemen & footmen, our 
progress was not so rapid as heretofore, but more uniform, 
& at night we struck with a steel & flint upon dry spark 
& kindled a fire & camped & supped upon the provisions 
brought from the settlement. On the morrow took our line 
-of march without any occurrence of interest until the mid- 
dle of the day, when a snake ran off close by the path. It 
proved to be the swiftest species of the Snake known to the 
Indians, & is called Choo-tee-tli signifying that it is com- 
posed of two “distinct parts united.” The young Warriors 
pursued it in the open forest, under which grew luxuriant 
vegitation, & rich grape vines here & there abounded in 
clusters, in one of which it took shelter & was surrounded, 
& having darted its beautiful neck & finely finished head 
out of the grapevines, it was struck with the handle of a 
lance, which caused it to fold itself into the constrictions 
of a dying snake. It proved to be about 7 feet long & of the 
size of a man’s arm; from the middle of its back including 
the head, was of a pale yellow color, beautifully transpar- 
ent. The other part was of a glossy black, like the black 
snake, gradually tapering down like the string of a whip; 
near the end of its tail it is furnished with teeth of the same 
description of other species of snakes, only situated at the 
opposite end. When it bites it runs by its object & strikes 
it with his tail, which is fatal. It is the most beautiful of 
the Snake kind in its form, motions, swiftness & action. 
While this rare snake was coiling under the blow, Dutch 
went & opened its mouth & loosed the skin around its edges 
& pulled the skin off & left the snake naked on the ground 
& having adjusted the skin by pulling the right side out 
he tied it round his neck, the head part hanging to his 
breast & the tail down to his legs close to the ground. 


We went forward & at night camped as before. The 
fires are usually made long enough to divide the Warriors 
into equal parties who are not permited to talk across the 
fire to the others. The conversation, is by rule, confined to 
their respective sides of the fire. We sent a runner before 
day of Marshall’s Saline, the place of rendevouz to an- 
nounce our approach, & directed him to meet us at a 
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branch of water, half way to the Saline. In the morning 
before breakfast advanced to the place appointed & made 
a fire there & turned the horses loose to feed. The run- 
ner returned to us at noon, having the best token, of the 
arrival of the warriors who had gone from the other parts 
of the Cherokee settlements, a Green scalp which they had 
taken the day previous from one of the Tarwargan tribes 
against whom we were advancing. Black hair grew out of 
the scalp, which was divided into two plats carefully braid- 
ed into strings which must have extended down to the belt 
of the Warrior. 

We directed the footmen to advance, & in sight of the 
saline to wait for us. When we came up with them & des- 
cending a small timbered ridge & turned round a hill, 
Marshal’s Saline opened to our view. A range of hills en- 
circled it nearly round like the moon when it is near meet- 
ing its extreme points. The level ground which was a pa- 
rarie is of about a mile wide, but a little longer. The hills 
in the background were covered with timber, near which 
the Gul loo lar chee tribe of Indians, had their camps erect- 
ed & fires kindled. The salt spring broke out running 
strong out of the base of the middle of the semi circular 
range of hills, which was ornamented with a fine grove of 
cedar. The Saline ran in a clear branch of fifteen feet wide 
over fine sand & pebbles, a distance of one quarter of a 
mile where it formed a pool of water covering about two 
acres of land, & thence it progressed in a small stream un- 
til it emptied into a large branch of fresh water which ran 
thru the valley to the S. West. This Saline in its course 
nearly divides in equal parts this beautiful pararie. Near 
the source of this Saline is a pretty spring of fresh water, 
which breaks out at the distance of forty five feet and after 
running a short distance it joins the salt stream. 

Near the source of the Saline were two Cabins in which 
a white man, an American named Marshal lived, having 
about fifty kettles to make salt. We Saw at his house two 
white women & some workmen of the same nation & a ne- 
gro fellow. Marshal possessed a large stock of horses, cat- 
tle & hogs, and also a store of goods. He was rich. The 
tribe of Indians who were camped near the forest as stated 
were his friends with whom he traded for skins. These 
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Indians also possessed horses & cattle. When our fellow 
Cherokees saw us advancing, they saluted us with the 
sound of a single whoop & then followed it with a united 
war shout with the discharge of their rifles. We returned 
the salute by raising the same kind of whoop & firing our 
rifles in platoons. By this time a large crowd of the Gul 
loo lare chee Indians consisting of men, women & children 
had come to witness the scene. Marshal did not appear— 
he was afraid. 

The history of the scalp which had been sent to us in 
this: One of the Gul loo lar chee warriors had been in the 
west to trade powder to the Tarwargan tribe, the same tribe 
who had slain our warriors, & he had induced one of the 
chiefs to visit his tribe. When the Cherokee arrived on 
their War path he had the imprudence to bring him along 
& told them from whence he came. The Cherokees insist- 
ed on taking the western Indian’s scalp, but the Gul-loo-lar 
chee warrior defended him strenuously with a peace talk, 
until the Cherokees threatened to kill him also. Still plead- 
ing yet fearful of the danger, Ha, nee, lee a Cherokee war- 
rior sent his tomahawk side ways & struck the western 
warrior in the head, near the ear, who fell & gasped away 
his life on the ground. When Haneelee pulled his toma- 
hawk out the brains came down the warrior’s cheek. They 
then scalped & threw him into the cedar forest where he 
lay unburied when our party arrived. 

After joining our countrymen, we rested about two 
hours & then all, consisting of 63 warriors marched for- 
ward & at the distance of four miles, came to a swamp 
thru which & across the creek, Marshal had made a road 
on which to run his carts. This swamp was overflowed 
& without stopping we took water for a quarter of a mile, 
when it became too deep to wade—here we gathered float- 
ing logs & made rafts, upon which we placed our baggage 
& arms. The young warriors dragged them forward, swim- 
ming over deep spaces & wading when they could, until 
they got to the main Creek over which they passed in safe- 
ty. Then came the horsemen & swam across with their 
horses. When we all touched the dry ground it was like 
an island, a sheet of wide shallow water was on the other 
side of the elevation of dry land. It was now getting dark 
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& here we camped for the night. In the morning of the 
next day we started in a severe & heavy rain attended with 
lightning & thunder. 


In the morning we proceeded & about the middle of the 
day, three messengers of the Gul-loo-lar-chee & three of 
the Dar wah lee ya tribes came up with us just as the rain 
ceased & we were thinking of halting to dry our things. 
They said that we must not proceed as they were our 
friends & that some of their people were out to buy horses 
trom the tribe against whom our war path was directed. 
We told them that we would not turn back, but that they 
could go with us to watch for the lives of their friends. 
They agreed to go, & returned to their tribes to prepare 
for the journey. lt was considered that these men might 
deceive us & advise our enemies of our approach. It was 
therefore decided to go forward with great expedition, 
which was done for seven days in succession, during which 
we were in the heavy, rainy seasons of that Country. It 


rained upon us every day & almost every night for seven 
days. On the 8th day we arrived early in the morning to 


a river whose source is in the West. This country being a 
flat country the inundations of water are always very ex- 
tensive. It was the case with this. We ascended a small 
ridge timbered with hickory & which continued down to the 
lands to where the inundation of the river extended. Here 
we sent men to examine the best place of crossing where 
it was deemed the flood was not so wide. 


CHAPTER 3d 


We proceeded to make the rafts, & after breakfast 
commenced to cross—the first deep space being passed, 
our rafts grounded & we waded when the water was shal- 
low under a beautiful growth of tall forest of timber; then 
when we reached deep places we would make other rafts, 
& which was done 8 times before We arrived at the proper 
banks of the river. The air was still, but in consequence of 
the soaking state of the ground, the big old trees once in 
a while would fall with tremendous crash, breaking down 
the small growth & thundering upon the water in the still- 
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ness of the woods. The river Kinjacy!! is tolerably wide, a 
man can’t throw a stone over it. Here we had to make 
rafts for the ninth time on which we placed our baggage, 
which were pulled & pushed along by companies as before 
described. Before all crossed Moses Smith & Soo-wa-kee 
were sent to examine in advance. It must be recollected 
that we were traversing this unpleasant forest and inunda- 
tion without the blazes on the trees to guide our course. 
When the rafts reached the other side, the horses stood 
in the water while they were saddled, Moses Smith & Soo- 
wahke returned & reported that they did not believe that 
we could find dry land during the day and that we had to 
struggle for safety. The Briars had scratched our naked 
bodies & our legs were dreadfully lacerated & were bleed- 
ing. We were also chilled with cold, but yet not daunted, 
the men were whooping & singing as they plunged along 
in the water. 

After we had left the main current of the river we 
had to make two more sets of rafts at different places, & 
then for a while we were favored with shallow water. The 
sun was low towards its setting, when we came to a deep 
hollow where from the rotundity & largeness of the trunks 
of the forest towards the ground we perceived that it was 
a natural pond. On the other side a small dry ground of 
an acre in extent, surrounded by water, appeared to our 
view, which we decided to reach & rest for the night. We 
made rafts & crossed to it, & kindled fires, hitched our 
horses to the trees & rejoiced that we had a resting place 
for our heavy limbs. Still the young men would laugh, 
sing & make fun as humor directed. Particularly a young 
man the “Women Enter” who was really saucy in his re- 
marks & seemed to be inexhaustible of buoyant spirits. 

Without perceiving it, two of the warriors on horse 
back had proceeded without stopping. One of them is 
called Sar, gih, yar. We did not sleep—the waters were 
encroaching on all sides & drawing its circles closer & 


11University of Texas, Austin, May 9, 1931. Office of Librarian: 
“ | | In an old Spanish map, of 1807, I find the Tahuacana village on 
the Brazos River. To the East of the river and nearby is an unnamed 
Jake. A comparison with a later map shows in the vicinity a river 
marked Kinachi which is very much like your Kinjacy ...” (Mrs.) 
Mattie Austin Hatcher. 
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closer until our horses stood in the water & we had but 
asmall space of ground. It was now proposed to kill the 
horses to put them out of misery, but it was opposed by 
some. At midnight which was not lighted by the moon and 
only the pale stars struggling against total darkness, we 
heard two men whooping in the distance towards our 
course. We then found out the missing. We answered by 
shooting off two rifles; they came & reported that they 
had crossed & that the water still extended one mile & a 
half. That the dry land was a beautiful pararie, which af- 
forded an excellent pasture for horses where they had 
theirs feeding. And the only way they had found the way 
back was by feeling with their feet under the water for the 
tracks of their horses. They were extremely cold, shiv- 
ering with chills. 


Early in the morning we made rafts & commenced our 
Journey. But now we knew the distance across from the 
report of our hardy Warriors. Having passed to the next 
shallow place, we traversed it & came to another place 
of deep water where we again made rafts & it was the 
middle of the day when we reached the dry land where the 
two warriors had left their horses. Here we stopped & 
unsaddled the horses & turned them loose to feed. But 
they were too nearly exhausted, that instead of feeding 
they all laid down upon the ground. The Warriors did the 
same. The moon having changed, the clouds had passed 
off & the sun,had shone forth in his brightness. When we 
counted our warriors, we found two missing. We had lost 
two in the passage of the river. But they did not die, hav- 
ing stood upon a floating log, near the main current on this 
side, they had reposed on it all night & the next day they 
had made a raft & had returned safely home. This we 
found to be the fact on our return. 


CHAPTER 4th. 


Late in the evening we started forward for about five 
miles and camped at night near a small stream of water and 
enjoyed a refreshing sleep. Our horses began to feel bet- 
ter and browsed the verdent grass with avidity. Before 
it was clear day, we gathered our horses, and standing in 
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need of fresh meat, my brother Moses Smith advanced be- 
fore us to hunt. Near the middle of the day, we came 
across a strip of country of about a mile wide which abound- 
ed in a forest of black oak trees, which having shed 
acorns in abundance during the last winter it af- 
forded g good range for Bears, & Moses Smith had killed 
a fine, fat one which he was skinning when we over- 
‘took him. The Cooks then finished skinning it & it was 
carried on by the men. Smith said there was great sign 
of Bear in the forest, and in order to kill more of them, we 
extended over the face of the forest in a line to the right 
& left & at a suitable distance apart the warriors walked 
thro the wood. The firing of the rifles told a language not 
to be misunderstood, & descending a hill we crossed a dark 
creek abounding with soft black rocks. The warriors who 
walked in the center of this hunt to the other side, halted 
at a spring & kindled fires. The hunters brot in the Bear 
Meat having killed eight more Bears, but threw away the 
skins which we had not the time to dry. Here we had a 
great barbecue, feasted & had plenty of provisions to carry 
along. 

Having thus refreshed ourselves, & the spies to the 
right & left having returned, those who had been to the 
right stated that they had heard the sound of trees falling, 
meaning the reports of the firing of Guns. It was proposed 
to make from here a forced march to reach the enemies 
country before any of the wandering tribes could give the 
alarm. We travelled fast in a westerly direction until near 
midnight when we camped, kindled fires, and hobbled our 
horses. The Kinjacy tribe of Indians, consisting of about 
fifty lodges or families with all their men, women & chil- 
dren had been hunting & had heard the Guns in the Bear 
hunt, and in consequence of it had made a forced retreat 
to the West in the same direction, and had camped halt 
a mile above us but without kindling fires. We _ heard 
horses neighing in that dircetion, but they had been tied to 
stakes & and did not wander towards us, & we attributed 
their neighing to our own. 

Our fires being kindled & refreshment being neded at 
one of the long fires, the war song sounded from a Warrior 
who had undressed & began to dance. This occurrence 
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excited the martial spirit in us all, & in a short time all un- 
dressed, being naked to the breech cloth & even a number 
threw aside even this garment, and formed themslves into 
the dance & joined in the chorus. When the first finished 
his dance, he stuck his tomahawk in the ground, & the 
second raised it, danced, & the balance sung the chorus 
for him & so on. In this dance, the actor dances & sings 
himself & the others strike for him the chorus & the war 
whoop. At this dance the “Women Enter” exhibited his 
comical and saucy propensities. Having rested from his 
late hardships & being tinctured g little with white blood, 
his skin was tolerable fair, and having plenty of Bear meat 
in his stomach, he came forth stark naked as he was born, 
danced & cut all sorts of capers. While we thus imprud- 
ently danced, the Kinjacy warriors had sneaked up to see 
our dance. As we had thrown off all prudence they imag- 
ined that we were on the peace path. Early the next 
morning we advanced forward. We sent 6 spies in front, 
6 to the left & 6 to the right, ail on horse back to look 
abroad on the face of the pararie. In this manner we had 
proceeded a quarter of a mile, when the spies to the right 
spoke to us to halt. In the next moment we saw, merging 
out of the morning fog ag it were, four naked warriors on 
horse back with bows & four arrows, & all having a case 
of arrows across their backs, which were strung from their 
left shoulder, declining towards their right hips, ready to 
be pulled out with the right hand. 

They came up at full speed & reached the place where 
the spies were standing who caught their horses’ bridles & 
held them fast. We rushed up & surrounded them. They 
pointed to where their tribe had camped & directed us 
the way. Ascending a small hill, we saw some of the War- 
riors near the branch & their horses fastened to portable 
stakes, & on the other side the women & children were 
running off like a thing in great alarm. It was proposed 
by some to kill them all, & in particular I & Dutch insisted 
upon it. We said that a number of years ago, these same 
people had killed some Cherokees belonging to Dutch’s 
settlement, & now a good opportunity had occurred to take 
revenge. The Chief, Gah wah na ning, a brave warrior said 
that that blood had dried, which had been spilt by this 
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tribe—peace had been made—he did not like to kill peace- 
able people. Go to the battle against the enemy, you shall 
see that I am willing to strike as you are. The majority 
agreed with him. We then told this tribe that they must 
not go further on to the west, or send runners to the Tar, 
wah, guns; if they did that we should kill them. Dutch 
then said to me, that as they will not let us do bad, we will 
~doa litile bad. My brother’s horse is a little hame & I will 
swap it for this beautiful dark filley, which is no doubt 
fleet. I said well. He unsaddled his brother’s horse & 
put the saddle on the filley & loosed her from the stake 
& tied the lame horse in its place, and told his brother 
to mount. We left the frightened tribe to abide by this 
way of swaping horses. 

This day, being apprehensive that these Indians might 
give the alarm, we made a rapid march. Near the middle 
of the day we saw the blue mounds apparently above four 
feet high above the surface of the pararie, & those ac- 
quainted with the country said that they were hills near 
the enemies village. Here we selected drivers to hurry the 
march & pressed forward under an excessively hot sun. 

Here we will stop & make a small digression in the 
narrative. The state of civilization varies in all the races 
of mankind, and even in the people of one Nation, district 
or Township. All are not Statesmen, Politicians, Philo- 
sophers or Christians; and by far all are not humane. The 
Cherokees have been & are perhaps the most civilized 
Nation of Indians, and it may be with great surprise to 
some to read this expedition of great hardship, danger & 
tragedy merely to take revenge. And that an unjust one. 
Many of these warriors had left their Nation in the east 
in early youth & the others had been born & raised in the 
remote frontier, under the guidance of hunters, warriors 
& superstitious Conjurers who are the most savage of the 
Cherokee race. The Indians who inhabit the frontier of 
the U. States, the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Shawnese, the Senecas &c. are partially civilized, 
live in houses & pursue agriculture, are decently dressed. 

The farther you advance to the westward you will 
approach the Indians who have no clothes, except to cover 
their nakedness, as was ‘the case of our first parents, Adam 
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& Eve. The pararie Indian men wore belts, thru which is in- 
serted, cloth of a foot wide, passing under the breeches. The 
eagle’s or some other bird’s feather, on their heads & a 
loose robe of dressed skin constitute their dress, which is 
often thrown aside. The women have about one yard of 
cloth or dressed skin to wrap themselves around their hips 
& thighs. In addition to which more effectively to screen 
their modesty, they wear long Moss in the same manner 
as the men to answer for breech cloths & a strip of cloth 
is slung to cover their breasts from the gaze of men. Many 
of their young maidens do not even cover their breasts, who 
walk abroad in their innocence & beauty, the best models 
of human cemetry, proportions & comely grace. 

After they get husbands and raise children, in addi- 
tion to the hard work they have to do, they become dispir- 
ited, dejected, broken down, & fall to the condition of the 
abject slave. Their appearance of elasticity is lost & in 
consequence of carrying heavy burdens become ugly in a 
short time. The warriors do not love their wives as they 
ought, they are compelled to make the tents, dress & care 
[for] the meat, hunt & take care of the horses, saddle & 
unsaddle for the men. They have hardly time to clean them- 
selves & take care of their hair. And as the men have no 
regular hours for repose, the women are doomed to be dis- 
turbed at all hours of the night by the jokes, songs, war 
exploits & superstitious stories of the warriors, who sleep 
& idle away the time as they please. 

The reason why the Indian tribes do not increase in 
population can then well be imagined. In addition to this, 
their War incursions upon each other diminishes in one 
single attack, their numbers to an extent which requires 
years to fill up. This horrid state of things deserves the 
consideration of the Philanthropist & the Christian. Noth- 
ing short of civilization can remove these evils. The Cher- 


okees & other Indian tribes who are expelled b idi 

of the States from the land of their foreeath oats ael 
in the hand of providence a great blessing to these tribes. 
They will instill peaceable dispositions in their own people 
& encourage commercial intercourse with these remote 
tribes, which will be a cord of mutual interest & friendship 
thro which the light of letters & christainity will pass to 
shed abroad their blessings upon these benighted people. 
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The drivers placed the footmen in advance, but in 
consequence of the grape vines, grass &c. they tripped up 
& fell so many times, that the horsemen were ordered 
ahead to beat down the vegitation, whose progress made a 
path, after whom the footmen ran. Two hours after dark 
we struck a plain, wide path, which was well traveled & 
pursued it. It led to the enemies village. We crossed a 
small stream or rather a shallow pool of water—then a large 
creek, but it had so far dried, that its waters stood in pud- 
dles, of which the warriors quenched their thirst. As- 
cending a small elevation, we saw very unexpectedly a 
beautiful patch of corn, waist high, which grew on the edge 
of the pararie next to a narrow ledge of timber. There 
was no fence, but was surrounded with bushes laid in piles. 
We turned our horses into it to feed, & then the spies were 
sent in all directions to find the inhabitants, who returned 
& reported “no people.’ Some runners were sent ahead to 
reconnoitre but they returned & had seen no other sign but 
the road leading towards the village. We advanced to the 
place where they had been, halted, & sent runners ahead, 
who were gone a long time, but returned without any dis- 
covery. We set forward with great expedition, apprehend- 
ing that the night would pass off before we reached the 
village. Having gone some distance in great haste we 
halted and sent runners to look. Moses Smith went with 
them who hung a horse bell to his belt which he stopped 
with leaves & said, when you hear this bell on our return 
you may know that we have seen the village. After a good 
while we heard the bell—they came—said, We have seen 
it. Itis some distance off. March fast or the day will come 
before we can strike. 

We pressed forward & reached the place where the 
runners had been & saw the village which was situated on 
a level ground. We stood upon a low flat, which in rainy 
seasons no doubt ran with water but it was dry. Here & 
there grew scrubby elm trees with branches & limbs ex- 


tending low down, to which we hitched our horses. We 
sent the spies to reconnoitre the village—to pass around 
it & report. Here we threw away our provisions, depend- 
ing for more from the anticipated victory. While the spies 
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were gone, the warriors painted themselves, adjusted their 
head dresses, which were a bundle of white feathers painted 
red half way & the balance was white. It was proposed 
to undress entirely naked, but some of our men were so 
very dark & resembled the pararie Indians so much I fear- 
ed that in the heat of battle they could not be distinguished 
from the enemy. I proposed to leave the shirts on the war- 
riors which was agreed to. The spies returned & reported 
that the country was level & no hills near enough to the 
village to hide us from discovery. 

We waited until they painted, put on their feathers 
& to undress as we had done. We left the horses without 
a guard; cautiously advanced down the dry branch until 
we came to a beautiful spring of water which ran off in 
the opposite direction. It was the watering place of the 
whole village. The right end of it extended within thirty 
yards of the spring branch, from thence the lodges scat- 
tered irregularly to the left & in advance from our posi- 
tion. The chickens Were crowing rapidly & the night was 
nearly gone. Bending low to the ground we marched with- 
out order, creeping like a heard of partridges in silence. 
There was no noise, except the rattle of our powder horns 
on the stiffened pouches. 

We reached a little patch of beans fenced round with 
three saplings fastened one above the other, leaving large 
spaces, to stakes driven in the ground. Close to this we 
squatted low & sent four men among whom was Moses 
Smith, to wait at the doors of the lodges to begin the 
slaughter whenever any one came out. It was still dark, 
but we saw two of our men station themselves close to the 
side of the lodge, within which an old man judging from 
the sound of his voice was singing. The two others, sta- 
tioned themselves by the door of another lodge. But now 
numerous voices in the song was heard thro the village ac- 
cording to their national custom at the dawning of every 
day. The shadow of lingering night rose up, growing 
lighter & lighter until like a fog it dispersed, and objects 
began to be clear. 

No one came out. It was a time of awful silence & 
suspense with us. Awful is the dark cloud charged with 
rain—the forked lightning quivers along the cloud—the 
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Spirit’s thunder sounds & the rain flows down to the 
ground. But more awful is the silence of Warriors pre- 
ceding the fire of rifles, the war whoop & the flow of 
human blood. The signal gun was not shot, when two 
women came out of another lodge to the right. Discovery 
Was apparently the consequence, & we decided to make 
that their sight of us should be the signal for the charge. 
On they came. And came near us, stood still & surveyed 
the landscape to the east. They overlooked the warriors 
who were ready to spring like Panthers from the ground. 
They returned into the lodge. The red & white feathers 
looked finely on our heads. 

Towards the center of the village the inhabitants be- 
gan to loosen their horses from the stakes who played and 
thundered off in their fleetness to the pastures. It is 
strange that the dog did not perceive us. It was now light. 
Out of two different lodges, almost at the same _ instant 
came a woman & aman. The rifles cracked, the woman 
bounded high in the air and fell. The Tomahawk descend- 
ed on her head. The man was only wounded & it required 
several blows with the Tomahawk to dispatch him. He 
gave a scream and died. But now we had entered the vil- 
lage with the War whoop. Scarcely any guns were fired, 
but the Tomahawk drank human gore. The inhabitants 
were not spared in the lodges & out of the lodges as they 
hurdied upon each other in consternation. 

Panic struck wakened from repose by the War shout, 
nature true to itself, spoke in the hearts of mothers to run 
off with their suckling babes—but they were not spared. 
As the mother fell dead, the babe was slung against the 
hard ground or the rocks. Death raged in all itg horrors. 
The lamentations of the people rose in the air which sin- 
gularly discorded with the war shout. We passed thro the 
village with the spirit of extermination, but our work was 
not done. The survivors were in great numbers running 
down a shallow vale consisting of men, women & children, 
upon whom we commenced. The men had guns, bows & ar- 
rows but did not defend themselves, their wives & children. 
They were cut down as fast as overtaken, until a remnent 
sheltered themselves in their briar patch which was sur- 
rounded & they all were killed. Before however this was 
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done, from the briar patch came out a man, striking his 
breast, holding out hig right hand in token of friendship, 
saying, “I am Gul loo larchee.”’ He gesticulated in vain, 
the bullet passed threw his body, he fell & expired. As we 
returned to the village we gathered the scattered people 
who had been missed by the tomahawk & made them pris- 
oners. 

In the middle of the village we found Gah wah na nah 
standing, watching the mouth of a large & long lodge 
which stood over a hole in the ground. Hig hand was 
pierced with a bullet—he was badly wounded. He said 
a great many have gone in that hole & most of them are 
warriors. As Gah wah na nah said this, one of our coun- 
trymen who had worn out his gun in killing arrived. He 
said give me an ax. They gave him a tomahawk & ran 
forth with a loud whoop in another direction. We never 
saw him any more. His name was lar chee chee. We sup- 
posed he had gone in a lodge & had been overpowered 
& killed. ‘the Big lodge where Gah wah na nah stood 
proved to be the arsenal of the tribe & a place of refuge. 
it was about torty five feet long & twelve feet wide. Posts 
were stuck in the ground in the centre of the hole which 
was dug about waist deep. A ridge pole extended hori- 
zontally across the posts, & ribs ot poles extending from it 
down to the ground on each side which was covered with 
corn stalks covered over with dirt. Close to the mouth of 
this singular place of refuge & defence, stood a lodge 
which was unoccupied, which we used as a screen trom 
the enemies shot. 

It was now determined to burn out the enemy. All 
the sticks of wood we couid find in haste were gathered 
& thrown to the mouth of the hole and set on fire, but the 
enemy dragged them in the hole and extinguished the fire. 
Some of the warriors tried to set the top of the lodge on 
fire. The barbed arrows flew out at them out of the holes 
which compelled them to jump down. They tried to set 
the side of the lodge on fire but the enemy began to take 
courage opened holes in the sides & shot their arrows which 
flew strait & strong. Our men were driven to the shelter 
behind the lodge. Another attempt was made to kindle 
the fire at the mouth of the lodge. We incessantly fired 
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into the lodge while others were throwing sticks to the 
mouth of it which rose in a pile. Our fire arms continued 
to be shot into the hole without intermission & one of our 
warriors squatted low under the range of the bullets & 
kindled the fire which blazed in an instant. We raised the 
yell of triumph. But to our surprize the sticks were all 
pulled inside & instantly extinguished. One of our war- 
riors thrown off his guard was shot with a musket Ball 
thro the side of the head which passed thro. The brains 
came out & his eye balls protruded out of their sockets 
& he convulsed away in the agonies of death. Pull him 
away! pull him away! was the order, which was done. 
The chiefs said that is bad. Why do the prisoners live? 
Let them die! In a moment they were all Tomahawked & 
stabbed with knives. 

When the prisoners were killed we renewed the at- 
tempt to burn the enemy in the lodge. We threw a large 
quantity of sticks to the mouth of the hole & shooting into 
the lodge at the same time. The pile grew & filled up the 
hole—torches being lighted to kindle it, one of the warriors 
passing the torch thro the hole in the side of our own lodge, 
it being made of grass it took fire & in a moment it was 
all in a blaze. We retired behind other lodges. We were 
now ordered to fetch our horses which was fortunate for 
us. We bro’t the horses & had just arrived in the village 
when a large body of the enemy appeared on horse back 
with guns, lances, bows & arrows. They came in full gal- 
lop like a cloud tinged with reddish hues occasioned by the 
various colors of their feathers, shields & paint. They 
came in abreast in an unbroken line over the pararie & then 
divided, half galloping one side & half on the other. The 
footmen faced those on one side, and the horsemen on the 
other. Let them come closer! let them come closer! was 
the order but the footmen fired at them while they were 
too far to do execution. Their evolutions were excellently 
performed but at a distance. 

One of their warriors, riding a dark horse with a flow- 
ing tail & mane which streamed in the wind, detached him- 
self & advanced full speed to pass us to the fortified hole 
of the village. He had a crown of Eagle’s feathers on his 
head & of the same feathers, his back was covered falling 
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down in regular lines like a shingled roof. He had two 
shields made of Buffalo skins which were painted green 
like grass with red borders and were suspended on his sides. 
His lance in hand, he rode swiftly, affording to our ad- 
miring eyes one of the finest specimens of horsemanship & 
Warlike appearance. Take good aim! take good aim, was 
the general murmer. The rifle cracked, the bullet struck 
him on the side, passing thro the shield. He bounced off 
as if he had been unseated from his horse by a whirlwind 
& he thundered to the ground. In the next instant he was 
tomahawked & scalped. His horse flew like a racer over 
the pararie & disappeared in the verge of the horizon. 

At this time three of our young men mounted their 
horses to pursue this squadron which was hovering around 
us. We told them not to do it—that their horses would 
not do to pursue the pararie horses, but they had no “ear 
holes,’ and darted after the enemy who fled before them. 
They went off like a string, the footmen running also to 
sustain them. Those opposed to us stood still. We did the 
same & became the spectators of the chase. The flying 
enemy ran in a circuit for some time, when one of them de- 
tached himself, apparently riding an exhausted & fatigued 
horse. He seemed to an easy victim of conquest, against 
whom the Cherokee horsemen devoted the pursuit. The 
balance halted & also became spectators. The wild Indian 
on his slow horse was nearly overtaken, the next moment 
would embrace him in death, when of a sudden he wheeled 
around, swift as the arrow from his pursuers to the main 
body of his friends who also now rapidly advanced to the 
rescue, surrounded the Cherokees, pierced them thro and 
thro with lances. They fell & were scalped. 

The Cherokee horses bounded onward in great freight, 
snorting with uplifted tails towards the West, chased by 
some of the wild Indians who wished to capture them. We 
looked at the chase until the animals appeared to be no 
larger than foxes & finally disappeared. Before however 
these three horsemen fell in the snare, Dutch mounted his 
horse which was of a beautiful dark bay color with black 
legs, mane & tail, which he had raised, sired by a wild stud 
taken from the Grand pararie. He was a finished horse 
in form, of a noble carriage & well trained. Dutch’s object 
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was to bring back the young men in the foolish pursuit. He 
was advancing rapidly when the young men were destroy- 
ed. When another of the enemy detached himself in a 
slow gallop in another direction. Dutch gave chase for some 
distance, when the horseman suddenly turned back to es- 
cape to his friends & lead Dutch to the snare. With us it 
was a time of awful suspense. 


Dutch also let his horse out & the chase was for life 
& death. He overtook him before the rescue of his friends 
& knocked him off his horse with the barrel of a rifle with 
such violence that it peeled his scalp from the lower part 
of his head to the top. Dutch turned swiftly to his friends 
the footmen who had checked the enemy with their rifles. 
Then they all ran to the place where the warrior lay, whom 
they towahawked & scalped. We also got to them & 
marched to the scene where our horsemen had been slain. 
There they lay, scalpless, their bodies pierced with lances 
& stuck with barbed arrows. The two parties of horse- 
men opposed to us also united & halted at some distance, 
& then slowly marched after us as we faintly walked to 
the spring. We drank a large quantity of the spring water 
which we picked up & cleansed our stomachs of the touch 
phlegm. A little way from the Spring, grew two large 
trees affording shade under which we sat down. 

The evening arrived at the village & the survivors 
came out of the fortified hole, and wept aloud, traversing 
the first rout of the slain to where the dead bodies termi- 
nated & then returned with great lamentations to the vil- 
lage. The enemy then formed with the intention as we 
tho’t to charge on us, which they demonstrated, but instead 
of closing & massacring us, they bounded by at some dis- 
tance & returned to their original position. We had re- 
served our fire to do them all the mischief if they had ap- 
proached near enough. We now prepared for the retreat. 
Some of our own Warriors having left a large brass kettle 
which would hold about 8 gallons, I slung it on my back 
for some of our women in our Nation. 

At a great distance from the village a strip of wood- 
land appeared, which, those who knew said, extended to 
our settlements in Texas. We determined to go to it & 
follow it on our return. While marching we saw a herd 
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of gentle horses a little way off which Dutch drove up and 
were caught by the warriors. An other small herd appear- 
ed, among which were two mules which Dutch also drove 
to us & which we took along. It was dark when we 
reached the forest but fearing pursuit we travelled on until 
near day when we stopt without kindling a fire and slept. 
Dutch stood as sentinel. Harly in the morning we pressed 
forward & about 10 o’ciock the ‘““‘Woman Enter’ became 
exhausted & could not proceed. He sat down at the root 
of a tree, the picture of dispair. One of the warriors was 
leading one of the pararie horses which had saddle spots 
on his back & appeared gentle. We placed this once com- 
ical, saucy feilow on him, but the horse reared & plunged 
& threw him off with great violence. “Woman Enter” 
flew to the ground, ploughing it with his nose & which 
being but a poor—it was bruised & then from it the 
blood came out in a stream. He wept like a child which 
was a source of great amusement to Dutch. He told him 
this would not do, as we could not stay there. He must try 
it again. Dutch directed another warrior to hold the horse 
& lead him tor him. ‘Women Enter” got up again, but the 
horse acted worse than ever, ran off, jerked the rope out 
of the warrior’s hand, sprang across a branch and thew 
the weary rider on the hard ground. Here he wept like a 
boy. Then another warrior dismounted & lent him a gen- 
tle horse & we pushed forward. 

We travelled a long day’s Journey & staid all night 
without fire or food. The 3d day late in the evening 
crossed the Kinjacy river, which was now confined within 
its proper banks. We swimmed across & at night rested 
but made no fire. ‘he fourth day at noon we found black- 
berries which afforded us some sustenance, At night camp- 
ed & kindled fires but had no food. In the morning we 
started before day. On the fifth day we intersected the 
path which we had travelled on our expedition. Near the 
middle of this day one of our warriors killed a yearling 
deer which we divided in small pieces, & boiled it in my 
kettle. This was some relief to our craving appetites 
Sam Our greatest hopes to find provisions was at Marshate 
Saline which was yet two days Journey off. In our imag- 
ination we feasted on the fine cattle which we had seen 
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grazing there in the pararie. On the seventh day we 
reached the Saline & to our great astonishment found it 
deserted by the white people & the Indians, having carried 
off all their stock. Our visit & conduct had so frightened 
them that they had become alarmed for their lives & prop- 
erty. One of the men had killed a turkey & finding four 
chickens which had been missed by the inhabitants, we 
cooked them all in the kettle which afforded us a little taste 
of weak broth. From this place it required two days jour- 
ney to reach the Cherokee settlements. We pushed for- 
ward & slept two nights on the rout. Our sufferings in 
consequence of hunger was almost intolerable. Our lips 
became dry, we lost flesh, & our bowels ached with pains. 


The last night we camped we sent a runner to inform 
our people of our approach, to prepare them for our recep- 
tion. Before day one of our old men went in advance & 
at a creek four miles this side of the Cherokee settlements 
he had gathered roots, & when we arrived he had his med- 
icine prepared in a brass kettle. We all drank of it which 
acted as an emetic & we puked up the medicine & what 
else could be loosened from our stomach. Here we paint- 
ed a long pine sapling which was pealed of its bark, leaving 
to the end of it a bunch of the green leaves. On this pole 
were strung the scalps which we had dried, & now combed 
out & painted red with vermilon, like the pole. We also 
painted ourselves of the same color. We were exceedingly 
hungry & feeble, but we had to go thro all the parapher- 
nalia of a warlike entry into the village. At length we set 
forward & came in sight of the village, when Dutch sang 
the war, song & gave aS many whoops as we had scalps. 
In an open square were assembled alll the people of both 
sexes that could collect. They had all sorts of food already 
cooked placed on the ground in vessels with a guard of 
men holding switches to drive the dogs from trespassing 
upon the provisions. The odour & appearance of the vic- 
tuals were indeed attractive. Our eyes would wander to 
them while we were detained in the formalities of the re- 
ception. We had to endure the shaking hands with all the 
men & then all the women. The time to accomplish this 
seemed to be intolerable. At length the word was spoken 
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to us “to eat’? and we commenced operations. Never was 
a feast to me, so good, so sweet & so welcome. I tho’t I 
could eat everything up but was checked by my better 
judgment. 


_ It had been decided to hold the great scalp dance the 
ensuing night which commenced after dark.” 


12This manuscript account covers 53 pages seven and one half by 
ten inches in size in a blank book. About thirty of the remaining 
pages are filled with miscellaneous accounts and memoranda, The party 
of Cherokee emigrants including the Ridges, began the descent of the 
Tennessee River on March first, 1837, and four weeks later disembarked 
from their steamboat in the western Cherokee country near the Arkan- 
sas line. The first entry in the book after the account of the Chero- 
kee war party acknoweldges that John Ridge has received from his 
father for sate keeping the sum of $8287.36 and takes credit for cash 
advanced to him from time to time leaving a balance of $6202.80 owing 
by John to his father. 


During the year of their arrival in their new home, the Ridges 
began investing the money brought from the East. They purchased 
the Jones place for $125, and the Bievens place for $200, both on Honey 
Creek, and set up a trading store there. (Honey Creek crosses the Ok- 
lahoma line at Southwest City, Missouri, flows west and empties into 
Grand River near Grove, Oklahoma). During the winter they purchased 
hogs from Garrett for $712; corn trom Griggs, Banlay, and Peters; 4716 
feet of plank from Shears for $117.90, sixty chickens, and a bill of sup- 
plies at Fort Gibson costing $709. 


William M. Childers was given $490 and other sums from time to 
time to go out over tihe country and buy corn and hogs; and on March 
5, 1888, John Ridge made a contract with Childers by which the latter 
was to receive four hundred dollars yearly “for attending to my busi- 
ness & keeping a store for me to date from Ist Dec. 1837.” A wagon 
was purchased from Mr. Starnes for $140 and twelve dollars was ex- 
pended for Sappington’s pills. (Dr. John Sappington was a pioneer in 
the use of quinine in the Mississippi Valley.) Joseph Rogers was loaned 
fifty dollars and Riley Thornton’s order to pay Lewis Rogers was hon- 
ored. 31 “pork hogs” weighing an average of 173 pounds each were 
purchased for five and one half cents per pound. 

Rev. John Huss, the missionary was a customer and items of account 
with Mis. Sussanah Ridge, and Mrs. B. N. Ridge and others appear. 
Large numbers of hogs were purchased from time to time for five cents 
per pound and corn was obtained to fatten them; more than one hun- 
cred were killed during the winter of 1838-39, and bacon was sold for 
12% to 15 cents per pound. 


; One house was erected in March, 1838, and another in the follow- 
ing December; on the first George Starnes was paid $4 a square for 
8 squares of flooring and $6 a square for 6 squares of ceiling; two doors 
cost $5.50 each and five window frames and shutters the same amount 
each; “72 sash lights, sputting on glass at 25 cts. per light, $18.00.” 
Eight hands were engaged in raising the frame of the second house 
on December 21 and 22; carpenters were paid one dollar per day each. 

George W. Paschal who married Ridge’s sister, was charged with 
payment of a bill at Wilson’s store at Beattie’s Prairie including a pound 
of sulphur, ten and one half yards of calico for fifty cents per yard and 
twelve and one hal! yards at thirty-seven and one-half cents per yard 
for Mrs. Paschal; “1 pair of Gaither boots for Mrs, P.”; a yard of linen 
at $1.25 and one stock at $2.50, ribbon and other items; “Starke on 
Evidence in two volumes at $18.50” for Mr. Paschal. me box of win- 
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dow glass cost $4.50, negro shoes $1.75 per pair, and salt $1.50 per bushel. 

As 13,000 emigratng Cherokee Indians were arriving in their west- 
ern home, in March, 1839, John Ridge and Childers left for New Or- 
leans and New York to purchase goods for the store. They took with 
them $16,922, including a draft for $6182.70 borrowed from Major Ridge; 
two from Rey. S. A. Worcester amounting to $1100, doubtless for sup- 
plies for his printing press and missionary establishment at Park Hill; 
$600 borrowed from Boudinot, and five dollars sent by Stand Watie to 
purchase something desired by him; Arkansas and other currency 
amounting to $1035 and cash that had been kept at the house for sate 
keeping amounting to $1289.50. 

No other items were written in the book; Ridge had not long since 
returned from New York when he and his father and Mr. Boudinot were 
killed on June 22, 1839, for their signing of the unpopular itreaty of 
cession of the eastern home of the tribe to the United States. 

After the killing, John Ridge’s widow removed her family to Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. There was a twelve year old son named John Rol- 
lin Ridge who went to school in Fayetteville and later in New England. 
He afterward returned to Arkansas and then went to California to live 
where he developed some literary talent and became the author of a 
book of poems published in 1868 by Henry Payot and Company of San 
Francisco. It is probable that when he went west he carried with him 
the cherished volume containing his father’s account of the Cherokee 
war party. 

In my effort to learn how the Ridge Narrative arrived in the Hunt- 
ington Library at San Marino, California, Capt. Reginald Berti Hasel- 
den, Curator of Manuscripts, informs me that it was “bought from 
Boutwell Dunlap, 66 Geary Street, San Francisco, and came into the 
Library on December 14, 1926.” A letter of inquiry addressed to Mr. 
Dunlap at the San Francisco address was returned with a notation tha: 
it was unclaimed owing to the fact that he was dead. 


A COLLEGE TOUR TO POINTS OF 
HISTORIC INTEREST. 


By T. L. BALLENGER, 


Head of History Department, Northeastern State Teachers College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

In response to the developing interest in the early his- 
tory of Oklahoma, particularly in the northeastern section 
of the state, and by way of introducing a new feature in 
historical study, the Northeastern State Teachers College 
at Tahlequah conducted the first of a series of historical 
tours for students Saturday, July 11th. It is planned to 
extend this method of first-hand study of history and make 
it a regular part of the Oklahoma History courses. 

The Ward Way Bus Line furnished us, for this occa- 
sion, one of its most elegantly equipped busses fitted out 
with radio, electric fans, and everything conducive to the 
pleasure and comfort of the group. Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
Foreman of Muskogee were guests of the College on the 
trip. Mr. Foreman served as official guide and historian 
for the party and related, in a most interesting and fasci- 
nating manner, the history of the different points visited. 

The itinerary consisted of a circular route of about 
150 miles around Tahlequah, including early military forts, 
trading posts, Osage and Cherokee missions, salt works, 
water mills, and noted early settlements of various kinds— 
in all, some fifteen points of interest. 

Leaving Tahlequah about seven o’clock the first stop 
was at the national cemetery near Ft. Gibson where atten- 
tion was centered upon the stone in memory of “Talihina” 
Rogers, the Cherokee wife of Sam Houston during his so- 
journ among the Indians. 

In Ft. Gibson we visited the memorial erected by the 
Muskogee Chapter of the D. A. R., to the memory of Mont- 
ford Stokes, Revolutionary soldier and, later, agent among 
the Cherokees. The remains of the old stone barracks, of- 
ficers’ quarters, and other buildings used by the federal 
armies just before and after the War between the States 
were inspected. Then Mr. Foreman pointed out and de- 
scribed the location of the “old fort’ as it was started in 
1824 with its log barracks and stockade, and later occu- 
pied by troops under Gen. Matthew Arbuckle, Col. Nathan 
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Boone, and others. The large iron ring used for anchoring 
steam boats in the thirties and forties is still to be geen here 
at the old landing place on Grand River. Across Grand 
River and on the way to Okay the party stopped at the 
supposed home of Sam Houston, the Wigwam, where the 
“Raven” lived for several years with Diana “Talihina’’) 
Rogers and consumed a large part of his private shipment 
of nine barrels of wine and whiskey. 


At Okay the chief point of interest was the site of the 
old Three Forks trading post maintained on the Verdigris 
by Augustus P. Choteau, Hugh Glenn, and others, trading 
with the Osages, Creeks and Cherokees in the twenties and 
thirties. 


We drove out five miles northeast of Mazie to the site 
of Union Mission, which was founded in 1820. Epaphras 
Chapman, the first missionary to the Osages, is buried here. 
This mission was authorized by the War Department and 
originally comprised 1000 acres in the bend of Grand River 
with a fresh water spring near one side of the tract and a 
salt spring on the other side. The mission group consisted 
of some twelve or fifteen able men and women from 
the EKast—preachers, teachers, farmers and artisans. It 
was a prominent center of education and culture in eastern 
Indian Territory till 1887, when it was abandoned. The 
first printing press in the present Oklahoma was set up 
here. They had a number of buildings, and a saw and grist 
mill propelled by oxen in treadmill fashion. We visited 
the Campbell salt well which is said to have produced a 
bushel of salt to each eighty gallons of water. Those who 
tasted it agreed that this proportion was no exaggeration. 
This old mission community was a frontier social center of 
considerable culture far out in the Indian wilds before Ft. 
Gibson was ever established. 

At Pryor lunch was served picnic style, under the 
spreading elms with plenty of good things for everybody. 
Everyone contributed both to the lunch and to the sociabil- 
ity of the occasion. 

As we neared Choteau’s old trading post at Salina our 
guide pointed out the place where the Indians used to cache 
their belongings when they went to war against their ene- 
mies or when they left upon some lengthy hunting expedi- 
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tion. Washington Irving, on the occasion of his visit with 
Choteau in 1832, refers in his Journal to Choteai’s relating 
this custom to him and pointing out to him the place where 
they cached their goods. 


Salina is full of historic interest. The early trading 
post started by Joseph Revoir about 1817, and, upon his 
death in 1821 taken over by Choteau, was here on the 
Grand River. It was here that the Cherokees maintained 
an orphanage for a number of years, the remains of which 
are still to be seen. The famous salt works that furnished 
salt for the early peoples for miles around and from which 
the town was named is located a few miles southeast of 
Salina. 


Following a short-cut to the Siloam Springs highway 
the party next stopped at Flint to see the historic old Hilde- 
brand water mill. For almost a hundred years this old mill 
has served as a kind of economic and social center for a 
considerable section of country. It was built about 1835, 
the grinding rocks having been shipped from France to Van 
Buren, Arkansas, and hauled overland to Flint by ox wagon. 
These original French burrs are still in use. The mill fur- 
nished bread for a radius of some fifty miles. It was op- 
erated during the Civil War by Federal troops, a Confed- 
erate prisoner being employed ag miller. In 1872 it was 
the scene of a tragedy which merged into a family feud, 
resulted in the death of eleven people, and came near 
causing trouble between the National Government and the 
government of the Cherokee Nation before it was settled. 
The old water mill still saws lumber and furnishes corn 
meal to those who prefer the unbolted variety. 


After passing Rattlesnake Spring and Twin Springs 
a short stop was made at Dripping Springs, one of the seh: 
novel bits of natural scenery in this part of the state. Here 
we walked across the swinging bridge and went Aver int 
“the bowl” beneath the falls. o 


On our way back we had an excellent view of the new 
Lake Francis, near Watts. At Watts Mr. Foreman related 
the history of old Fort Wayne. Aroused by the fear 
though groundless, of a general Indian uprising, the Gow 
ernment had Fort Wayne established in the ft of 1838 
under the command of Captain John Stuart, but in the fall 
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Maysville, Arkansas, and then finally moved to become 
Fort Scott, Kansas. A few miles south of Watts we passed 
of the following year it was abandoned because of the un- 
healthfulness of the location. It was re-established near 
the site of Baptist Mission founded by Jesse Bushyhead. 
Here he preached to the Cherokees and taught them for 
several years immediately after the migration from the 
Kast. He is said to bear the distinction of being one of the 
few men who traveled freely among both factions of the 
Cherokees during the time of their bitterest hatred armed 
only with his Bible. 

Just off the highway between Westville and Tahle- 
quah we were shown the site of the court house which 
served Going Snake district till shortly before statehood 

We arrived at Tahlequah just before sundown. Every- 
one expressed himself as being delighted with the trip. 

This was our first historical venture of the kind but in 
view of the happy reception this effort met and in view of 
the interesting and extensive possibilities for historical 
study in this immediate section of the State, the College is 
planning to conduct one or two such tours each quarter, 
from now on, for the benefit of students of history. For 
the education of youth of the state and for the edifica- 
tion and interest of tourists, the patriotic organizations of 
this state certainly ought to provide for marking, in some 
adequate and suitable way, the many points of historic 
interest throughout the state. This would mean much to 
Oklahoma. 


THE OPENING OF THE CHEROKEE 
OUTLET 


By JOE B. MILAM 


By the sixteenth article of the treaty of July 19, 1866,’ 
it was agreed that the United States might settle friendly 
Indians in any part of the Cherokee country west of 96°, 
which must have included some 2,000,000 acres of the 
Cherokee “home,” said land to be paid for to the Cherokee 
Nation at such price as might be agreed upon between the 
Cherokees and the newcomers, subject to approval of the 
President. 

Under provision of this treaty, a group of Delaware 
Indians were moved to Indian Territory in 1867, and were 
incorporated as citizens of the Cherokee Nation. They 
were followed in 1870 by another group, made up of the 
Shawano, chiefly from Kansas. The Osage, Kaw, Pawnee, 
Ponca, Oto and Missouri, and Tonkawa were afterward 
settled on the western extension known as the Cherokee 
Outlet. The captive Nez Perces were also temporarily lo- 
cated there, but have since been moved to Washington 
and Idaho.? 

Appraisment was made of these lands as a whole at 
47.49 cents per acre, which Congress approved, and at 
the same time, appropriated $300,000.00 of this amount to 
be expended as the law of the Cherokees should direct.3 

Exact boundaries and location of each tribe were 
stated. The number of acres granted are as follows :4 

Pawnees—230,014.4 acres. 

Poncas—101,894.81 acres. 

Nez Perces—90,710.98 acres. 

Otoes and Missourias—129,113.20 acres. 

Osages—1,570,196.30 acres. 


The Cherokee Nation was eager to execute deeds of 
relinquishment to these lands, as there had been an almost 


1Statutes at Large, Vol. 14, 804. 
2Statutes at Large, Vol. XIV, 799-808 for all treaties. 


sLetter of June 23, 1880 in Phillips Collection, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 


4Senate Bill No. 2, March 8, 1888, Phillips Collection. 
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total failure of the corn crop during the past season, which 
made this relief essential to them.® 

Nevertheless, such grants to other tribes of Indians 
completely cut off the unoccupied lands of the Outlet from 
its owners living in the Cherokee Nation, and made it of 
no value to them for grazing or hunting. On the other 
hand, they had seldom used it in more recent years; the 
buffalo were almost all killed off; and Colorado and New 
Mexico were being rapidly settled by white people, so that 
its original porpose as an outlet, no longer existed. 


Lying as it did between Texas and the nearest markets 
in Kansas, the Outlet, with its fertile soil, its fine grass and 
good water, was most desirable. It was first used by the 
cattlemen on their northern drive to railroads. The herds 
would be started north as early as razing would permit, 
and then held over on the Outlet for weeks, while they 
fattened on its luxuriant grass. 

Six hundred thousand head were driven across the 
Outlet in 1866; in that same year, the Kansas ranchers be- 
gan to drive their herds across the line to graze, so that it 
was not long until several hundred thousand cattle were 
grazed upon the Outlet annually, some on the way to mar- 
ket, but most of them regularly. Without any right what- 
ever, they constituted it their range and established boun- 
daries among themselves, under common law known as the 
“Cow custom.’’é 

In 1879, as the number of herds on the Outlet in- 
creased, the Cherokee Council met and decided to collect 
revenue from their owners. Their attempt the first year 
resulted in a very small amount; the following year, Major 
D. W. Lipe, Treasurer of the Cherokee Nation, succeeded in 
collecting about $8,000; in 1881; $21,500; in 1882, $41,250.7 

Because there had come to be so many eattle that 
their owners could not keep them apart, a meeting of cow- 
men was called at Caldwell, Kansas, in the spring of 1880, 
where a permanent, although very loose organization was 
formed for the purpose of settling disputes and to take 


5Letter of June 20, 1882, to Wm. B. Allison, Chairman of Senate 
Percstics on Appropriations, from Danl. H. Ross and R. M. Wolfe, 
Cherokee Delegates, Phillips Collection. 

6S. Rept. 1278, 49 Cong., 1 ses., Vol. 8, 79. ns 

7Edward Everett Daie, The Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, 6. 
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measures for protection against fire, thieves, wolves and 
other destructive agencies. As the number of cattlemen 
and herds increased, the organization grew in strength, 
each member looking to it as the only means of arbitration. 

Next they conceived the idea of enclosing their land 
permits from the Cherokees within fences, in order to keep 
their cattle from mingling with those of their neighbors 
and with the “drift cattle’ from Kansas and the “pilgrim 
cattle’ from Texas. Of this the Cherokees heartily ap- 
proved, believing that they could collect with less diffi- 
culty. These fences were constructed under the names of 
individual Cherokees, who, it is said, received large sums 
of money for the use of their names.? 


The cattlemen realized the importance of retaining 
these fences and especially, these grazing lands, and there- 
fore began to send lobbyists to Washington, D. C., in order 
to influence senators toward that end. According to Major 
Lillie, ne small sum of money was spent thus in an effort 
to maintain their rights in the Outlet.1° 

Early in 1883, the ranchmen opened negotiations with 
Dennis W. Bushyhead, principal chief of the Cherokees, a 
man of education and real ability, who was favorable to 
them and their interests. He promised to call a special 
meeting of the council and to see what agreement could be 
reached between his people and the stockmen.!1 


On March 6, 7, and 8 of that year, a meeting was held 
in Caldwell, Kansas, which was attended by practically 
all the cattlemen on the Outlet. It was at this time that 
they organized and incorporated under the laws of Kansas, 
“The Cherokee Live Stock Association.’’12 


In many respects it was a most unusual corporation 
It had no capital, and therefore, no stockholders. It was 
composed of individuals, partnerships, and corporations, 
many of them with a heavy capitalization. Practically 
every cattleman in the Outlet, whether an independent or 
the representative of some group, joined the new associa- 
tion by paying his dues of ten dollars. They elected a sec- 


88. Rept., ibid., 80. 

ieee W. Lillie, (Pawnee Bill) Personal Interview. 
1d. 

11Dale, op. cit., 9. 

12S, Rept., op. cit., 683. 
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retary, with whom every member recorded the brand on 
his cattle, so as to protect himself at the time of the big 
roundups, when such a brand was his only claim to his 
cattle.13 


On May 19, 1883, the Cherokee Live Stock Association 
was granted, by the Cherokee Council in session, a lease14 
of the entire Outlet for a period of five years, for the sum 
of $100,000 per year, payable semi-annually in advance, 
Members of the association agreed that they would erect 
no permanent buildings on the Outlet and that all tempo- 
rary improvements should go to the Cherokees upon the 
expiration of the lease. They would cut no timber except 
for fencing and temporary structures. No person not a 
member should be permitted to graze stock upon the Out- 
let. Failure to make payment promptly to the Cherokee 
Nation constituted a forfeiture of the lease. According to 
Major Gordon W. Lillie, large sums of money were used 
to bribe members of the Cherokee Council into the passing 
of this act,!® although a Senate investigating committee 
failed to produce sufficient evidence that money had been 
used, except in legitimate expenses. 16 

The Indians wanted their first payment in silver, and 
Mr. Bennett, the treasurer of the association, took $50,000 
in silver from Caldwell to Tahlequah, a long and dangerous 
journey to make at that time with so great a treasure.!7 


The association next surveyed the Outlet ; boundaries 
of each range were defined; wide strips were left for trails 
across the Outlet; and lands were set aside for quarantine 
rounds, the total amount used for grazing being a little over 
5,000,000 acres, 18 This was divided among a few more 
than one hundred individuals, corporations, and firms, but 
some four or five hundred men were included in the organi- 
zation, while, including stockholders in various companies, 
perhaps two thousand people were interested in the Chero- 
kee Strip Live Stock Association.19 


13S. Rept., op. cit., Charter of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock As- 
sociation, 684-685; also Dale, op. cit., 10-11. 

148, Rept., ibid., 683. 

15Personal Interview. 

16S. Rept., op. cit., 268-280. 

17Dale, op. cit., 12. 

18S. Rept., ibid., 285-240. 

19Dale, ibid., 13. 
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The grazing land proved itself worth its lease money, 
and more. As the time for expiration of that lease began 


to draw near, members of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock 
Association began to bargain for a renewal. In a letter 


written to “The Honorable National Council” and signed 
by three members of the association, Charles H. Eldred, 
T. S. Hutton, and E. M. Howins, the president, they said 
that they had heard rumors to the effect that the National 
Council was to be called in June for the purpose of making 
some disposition of the grazing privileges on the lands of 
the Cherokee Nation lying west of the Arkansas River. As 
their present lease, granted by the act approved May 19, 
1883, expired on October 1, 1888, they desired the oppor- 
tunity of renewing, and promised “to be as faithful to the 
trust as we believe we have been in our obligations to you 
in the past.’’2° 


But competition prevented the new lease from being 
secured just that simply. There were other offers and 
some of a very different nature. For instance, Major Gor- 
don W. Lillie and P. B. Scott were sent by a syndicate from 
Wichita and Arkansas City, with an offer of a million and 
a half dollars for the title to the Outlet. This was the first 
time that anyone had tried to buy the land outright from 
the Cherokees. They did not expect to get the land, but 
hoped to prove whether or not the Cherokee Nation were the 
rightful owner, and if it really could sell the Outlet.21 
Another syndicate later offered them $3.00 an acre or a 
total of $18,000,000, but Congress refused its approval and 
the Cherokees could not sell without the consent of the 
Federal Government. 


Since they were permitted to lease, the Cherokees de- 
cided to get as much as possible. In a letter from Tahle- 
quah in January, 1888, J. B. Mayes, Cherokee Chief, sug- 
gested to his council that the grazing privilege be adver- 
tised through the press of the adjoining states—Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico, for 
a period of ninety days, and then let to the highest respon- 
sible bidder for five years. At the same time, he added 


20Letter in Phillips Collection. 
21Major G. W. Lillie, Personal Interview. 
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that acknowledgement should be made to present occu- 
pants for their punctual payments, and preference given 
them, should no higher bids be offered.22 Bids ran 
high, but finally, late in the autumn, the lease was renew- 
ed to the Cherokee Live Stock Association for a period of 
five years, in consideration of the sum of $200,000 annual- 
ly.23 
In April, 1889, settlers came pouring across the Outlet 
to join in the race for homes in Oklahoma. Pioneers, en- 
couraged by this opening, wanted an opportunity to settle 
on other lands including the Outlet. Railroads, border 
towns, wholesaling centers and the press were all “talking 
it up” and urging an immediate opening. 

We now come to what seems the beginning of the end 
of Indian autonomy. Congress, in the act of March 2, 1889,74 
authorized the appointment of a commission to nego- 
tiate with the Cherokees and other Indians owning or claim- 
ing land west of the 96 parallel in Indian Territory, “for 
their cession to the United States of all their title, claim, 
or interest of every kind or character in and to said lands.’’?> 


This body, known as the Cherokee Commission, made 
a proposition, in August of that year, to buy the lands at 
$1.25 per acre. The proposition was declined on the 
ground that the constitution of the Cherokees forbade its 
consideration.2* In reality, they had no urge to sell at 
this price when they had already been offered $3.00 per 
acre. It is possible that the syndicate of cattlemen who 
made that offer had no intention of buying, but merely 
hoped it would prevent the Cherokees from selling to the 
Government at a smaller price. A second proposition for 
cession was accepted on December 19, 1891 and confirmed 
by Congress March 17, 1893.27 

In this contract between the Department of the Interior 
and the Cherokee Nation, the latter ceded all land in the 


22Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 

eee nats Bll No. 37, Passed by Senate and House on December 1, 
1888, Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 

24Statutes at Large, Vol. XXV, 980. 

eS. Ethnology Bureau, 19th Annual Report, 152. 

26Report of the Indian Commissioner, 1889, 22. 

27Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1893, 33. 
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given area of the Outlet to the United States, who, in turn 
agreed to pay the Cherokee Nation: 

at such time and in such manner as the Cherokee 

national council shall determine, the sum of 

$8,595,736.12, over and above all other sums that 
have been received by the Cherokees on account 

of lands of the Outlet that have been heretofore 

sold for use of friendly tribes of Indians. 

The United States agreed further, to render to the 
Cherokee Nation, without delay, a complete account of 
money due that nation under any of the treaties ratified 
in the years 1817, 1819, 1825, 1828, 1833, 1835, 1836, 1846, 
1866 and 1868, and if it were found that any sum of money 
had been withheld that amount should be duly appropriat- 
ed. 

One of the most interesting articles in the treaty had 
to do with those Cherokees who had improved land in the 
Outlet, and desired to remain upon it. It provided that 
any citizen of the Cherokee Nation, who had lived on a 
piece of land prior to 1891, and had improved it, might 
homestead that land to the extent of one eighth section; 
that his wife and children could likewise homestead an 
eighth each to the amount which the head of the family 
had improved; but that such land should be paid for at 
the regular price, the money to be deducted from the 
amount due the Cherokees. 

Such allotments were limited, in that they could not 
exceed seventy in number, nor 5,600 acres in amount. 
Amendments were added, providing sufficient funds to 
pay the Delaware and Shawnee Indians what was owed 
them, as well as to care for the Cherokee freedmen who 
had been living in the Cherokee Nation. 

D. W. Bushyhead, former chief of the tribe, having 
made valuable improvements on his land, was allowed 160 
acres, payment to be made by him upon the same terms 
as were allowed his fellow tribesmen.28 

Much hard feeling developed among the white set- 
tlers toward the Indians, due to the fact that almost every 
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one of the allotments was chosen near a county seat or 
_ other townsite, in order to compete with that town, and 
thus bring the original Cherokee owner, much profit. This 
matter will be taken up in more detail after the opening. 

The Cherokee Commission had succeeded more 
quickly in drawing up contracts with the Tonkawa and 
' Pawnee tribes of Indians than with the Cherokees. By an 
agreement concluded October 21, 1891,2° the Tonka- 
was ceded their reservation of 90,710.89 acres to the 
United States. Allotments in severalty were granted to 
the members of the tribe, and a cash payment of $30,600 
was added as further compensation for the relinquishment 
of their rights. Altogether, there were only seventy mem- 
bers of the Tonkawa tribe, but it was provided that any 
child born to them between the date of agreement and the 
date of ratification by Conresg should receive a similar al- 
lotment, as should adopted members of the tribe. 

On the twenty-third day of November, 1892, the Paw- 
nee tribe of Indians ceded to the United States all its title, 
claim, and interest of every kind to the United States, for 
the sum of $80,000, to be immediately available to them. 
This tract of land included seventeen townships between 
the Cimarron and Arkansas rivers.®° 

With the ratification of these agreements, the Chero- 
kee Strip Live Stock Association saw its last hope vanish. 
Would-be settlers were pouring into their range until there 
was no satisfaction in trying to feed there. As early as 
the fall of 1889, there had been a complaint from the 
Cherokee treasurer, Robert B. Ross, to the association for 
failing to pay its lease money of $24,750 for the months of 
October, November, and December, to which its president, 
E. M. Hewins, replied that the country was overrun with 
boomers and outlaws; that they were having no protection 
whatever, either from the Cherokee Nation or from the 
Federal Government; that a large part of the country had 
been burned off so that they had been forced to remove 
many of their herds and ship them to market. Under such 
circumstances, he concluded, it was difficult to collect rev- 
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enue from members of the association.*! This state of af- 
fairs continued to grow worse, until stockmen in the Out- 
let sold their property and incumberances due them, ship- 
ped what remaining herds they had, and left the country, 
after which the association ceased to exist. 

The Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association was the 
greatest organization ever in existence, engaged in the live 
stock industry, and its influence upon history of Oklahoma 
was very great. It showed the ability of the American 
pioneer to organize a huge concern in a region without 
courts, to function well, and to afford adequate protection . 
to extensive economic interests. 

It also showed how little the federal officials in 
Washington knew about the ranching industry. But the 
very presence of the association on the Outlet did much to 
bring about that opening which it was trying so hard to 
prevent. Accusations made against the Cherokee Strip 
Live Stock Association by the people, the Government, and 
the press, developed much enmity, that even today, it has 
not entirely disappeared. 

In the treaty of March 3, 1893, the Cherokees had 
ceded all rights in that portion of land knowns as the 
Cherokee Outlet, to the United States. Agitation of the 
public mind had forced the matter this far, and now it 
grew intense. The new domain must be opened at once. 
There was constant clamor from border towns such as Ar- 
kansas City and Wellington, Kansas. News stories sent 
east were filled with highly colored and exaggerated ac- 
counts of the number of boomers who were daily pouring 
into that section, demanding an immediate opening. 


According to Major Gordon W. Lillie,*2 (Pawnee Bill) 
who wrote more stories and sent more publicity east than 
any other man, all this ultra zeal was necessary in order 
to convince Congressmen that the Outlet was worth the 
expense of opening, or that anybody wanted it opened. 
With the few exceptions of those from the neighboring 
states of Missouri, Arkansas, and Kansas, the Congressmen 
had the idea that this territory was wild and arid waste, 
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where it practically never rained, and nothing could be 
raised. In their opinion, it would be cruel to advertise this 
barren land to homesteaders, who would be led in there 
under false conceptions, only to suffer and starve. The 
Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association had for years kept 
highly paid and expert lobbyists in Washington, D. C., to 
tell just such stories, and in the face of the new opposition, 
they had redoubled their efforts, fighting to the last. 


9? 


The “boomers” consisted largely of poor farmers who 
were unorganized and who had no capital with which to 
fight or even to advertise. When they came, with their 
families in covered wagons, they usually brought all their 
earthly possession with them, and did well to subsist. 
Therefore, news stories played a big part and had, of a 
necessity, to “make mountains out of mole hills,” as Pawnee 
Bill so often expressed it. 

“Tf three wagons came into Arkansas City, we wrote a 
story with big head lines, saying, ‘Another hundred wagons 
arrived today.’ If a colony of several families came together, 
the story read, ‘A colony of several thousand arrived today 
and is now camped on the border awaiting the opening.’’38 

The little town of Arkansas City fought harder for the 
opening than did any other, for it meant her very existence. 
With unoccupied country almost surrounding her, she had 
no trade territory and it was for this reason that her board 
of trade, which would today be known as a Chamber of 
Commerce, used every dollar and every influence it could 
muster, to further the cause. 

As early as the first of May, boomers began to arrive 
along the northern border of the proposed land, where 
they made camp and prepared to stay until they should 
be allowed to enter the new country. 

A story in an Arkansas City newspaper* tells of a 
mass meeting held by a group on May 25, 1898, at Cain, on 
the line near the Chilocco School, to petition the President 
and Secretary of the Interior that they make efforts to 
open the land by July 1, or July 15 at least in order that 
the farmers who would settle there might have an oppor- 
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tunity to plant wheat before cold weather, and to gather 
some hay for winter supply. Many families, they reported, 
were camped along the line, and were in need, having no 
means of livelihood until they could get ontoaclaim. They 
knew that the fifty-fourth Congress had treated with the 
Cherokees for the purchase of the Outlet, and they felt 
certain that the opening would be before many months. It 
seemed wise, therefore, that it be immediately, or at least 
before fall, for the reasons above listed. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed from among 
the group and a series of resolutions set forth, which they 
requested should be printed in the “‘Cherokee Strip Guide”’ 
and also sent to President Cleveland and to Hoke Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior, summarizing their reasons for 
desiring an early opening, and further requesting that all 
cattle, especially Texas cattle, be removed immediately in 
order that the Texas fever not be passed on to the stock 
of the settlers who should come in. 

They resolved to patronize the ‘“‘Cherokee Strip Guide” 
and to throw as much of their trade as possible to those 
merchants, bankers and tradesmen in different towns along 
the border who espoused their cause and endeavored to 
aid in the opening. 

It was their plan to have other meetings at various 
times, for the purpose of effecting a permanent organiza- 
tion of all the homeseekers along the Kansas border for 
protection, social advancement, and other such advantages 
as would naturally accrue. 

Said the “Cherokee Strip Guide’”’ reporter :35 
The homeseekers on the border are not of the 
boom class, but a sturdy, intelligent, typical 

American element, whose chief characteristic is to 

go into new countries with will and determina- 

tion; in fact they are the real American pioneers. 

They go in advance of everything, bold, fearless, 

ever progressing, undaunted, unterrified. This is 

characteristic of the people along the border. 

They are the kind of people whose brawn and 

sinewy arms will cause the fertile lands in the 
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Cherokee Strip to blossom like the rose, and make 

the land that is now the abode of the Texas steer, 

produce bountifully of all kinds of crops and cer- 

eals. These men are from almost every state in 

the Union and a great many of them are soldiers 

of the late war. Most of them have their families 

with them and are patiently awaiting the open- 

ing, that they may secure a home in which they 
may reside in peace and quietude the remainder 

of the coming years. 

Nevertheless, it was from this group of fine folk that 
fraudulent advertisers made small fortunes. 

The Cherokee Strip Homesteaders Proctection 

Association is the best organization in the West 

to insure the getting and holding a good claim in 

the Cherokee Strip or in the other new Indian 

lands. Write to them for information at rooms 

515-516, Neison Building, Kansas City, Mo.®¢ 

Many such companies advertised daily that they could 
not only get, but hold land for settlers, and some people 
were ignorant enough of the real situation to “‘bite.”’ 

The following synopsis of a letter written to Hoke 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, by a Mr. J. N. Bunce,?? 
is representative of the sentiment all along the border; he 
recalled that at all openings which had taken place in the 
past, merchants obtained permission from army officers to 
go into the country a day before with their stock of goods 
so ag to be ready to do business as soon as the people 
reached the townsites. Those merchants were numerous, 
and they had with them scores of clerks, teamsters and a 
few friends, all of whom took advantage of being on the 
ground. If the openings were to be a race, men who had 
ridden twenty or twenty-five miles would not be able to 
compete with those who had been there from twelve to 
eighteen hours resting and getting pointers from the gol- 
diers. 

Watonga, he remembered, opened at 4:00 p. m. on an 
April day in 1892, and at 6:00 o’clock it was a city of 
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tents, doing all kinds of business, many of the clerks and 
merchants having secured the best lots. 

Next, he mentioned the border question, and suggest- 
ed that if claims could not be taken by filing only, they 
should be opened two hours later by retraction, which 
would give old men, women and cripples and those not 
owning the best mounts, a show of getting something. 
Too, if the border quarters were not reserved for a camp- 
ing ground, thus providing a place from which to start, 
what could the people do? The Kansas border, he pointed 
out, was all fenced with strong four and eight wire fence, 
which the farmers would not suffer to be torn down. In a 
final warning, he concluded, “Narrow lanes will be packed 
full for a mile back, and during the twenty days notice, 
there will be a water famine. By all means reserve the 
border quarters.” 

Some poor farmers, after leaving their homes at the 
urge of the boomer press, and rushing to the border of the 
Cherokee Outlet, realized too late that the land would not 
be opened immediately and had to turn back, wiser but 
poorer. About July first, the Interior Department seemed 
suddenly to realize that if the country were to be opened 
to settlement within the six months proposed, that is, since 
the treaty of March, some rapid work would have to be 
done. From that time on, work on “‘strip’’ matters was 
pressed with considerable vigor, despite the hot weather 
and dust, and it was believed that the Outlet would be 
opened by September first.*8 

Word from the commissioner of the general land of- 
fice, Interior Department, that all persons who had been 
on the Cherokee Outlet since the opening of Oklahoma in 
March, 1889, had forfeited their right to homestead, caused 
absolute consternation among intending settlers along the 
border, for most of them had been upon the land and had 
their claims picked out. Everywhere there were rumors 
of trouble, for the average boomer would fight rather than 
be dislodged from the claim he had waited for so long. 

In some respects, this ruling did seem unjust, because 
it had been announced so recently. Questions began to 
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arise as to where the line was to be drawn. Attorneys held 
that if one were to be barred out, so were all, and that 
even those who had crossed the land by rail were in peril. 
Secretary Hoke Smith and his advisers finally weakened 
on their ruling and modified it to the extent that those who 
had been on the Outlet lands since March 3, 1893, should 
be debarred from homesteading. Good lawyers assured 
‘the people, however, that only those who had been upon 
the strip with the intention of taking advantage of others, 
such as hunting corner stones, putting private marks on 
claims, picking the best roads to particular claims, and the 
like, would be in danger of losing their rights, as doing this 
would be virtually entering and occupying.?9 

The Hon. C. W. Renfrow, Governor of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, who was a busy a man as could be found that sum- 
mer, assured the people that every precaution was being 
taken to prevent illegal settlement in the new lands and 
that sooners there would certainly have a very rough road 
to travel. It was concluded by all, he said that any person 
who had entered the lands since the time of ratification of 
the Cherokee treaty, would be disqualified from entering. 

Plans and preparations continued daily. The Govern- 
ment had sent Col. Swinford to Oklahoma to oversee the 
work of surveying and to select townsites, with further in- 
structions to finish by August first, if at all possible.! 
Boundaries for the seven counties had been decided upon 
and approved by the President. Boomers continued to ar- 
rive, and on paper, by the light of their camp fires at night, 
they builded innumerable towns and improved the _ best 
farms in the Outlet. 

In spite of these very obvious signs that soon their 
days on the Outlet range would be ended, the cattle barons 
were loath to take their herds off the tall grass, and stories 
were current concerning combats between them and United 
States soldiers, stationed there to clear the strip. 

An investigation of one such account disclosed the fact 
that while a detachment of soldiers were scouring the 
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country in the vicinity of Salt Fork, they came upon a large 
herd of cattle in charge of some cowboys and ordered them 
driven off the Outlet. After getting them fairly started, the 
cowboys turned them back. In the contention that en- 
sued, a cowboy shot and wounded one of the soldiers, which 
so enraged his companions that they opened fire, killing 
one cowboy and forty or fifty cattle. 

Arkansas City had for years been spending its time 
and energy in corralling boomers and prospective settlers, 
convincing them that Arkansas City was the only place to 
camp, the only place from which to run with any advan- 
tage, that the best claims could be secured from that van- 
tage point; in fact, Arkansas City had neglected all its 
other business to interest those intending to make the run, 
and as a result had garnered huge profits, for thousands 
gathered in that city and on its outskirts. In a Guthrie 
paper*® early in August, in almost these words, we see the 
editor appealing to the business men of that city by asking 
“Why should not Guthrie have a part of this business? 
Merely because there is no one there to tell them the truth 
about Guthrie.’”’ Whereupon he proposed that they send 
some fine appearing fellows up to Arkansas City to mix 
among the crowds and talk. 

In the very next issue, they published a telegram from 
Washington: “Get your men in line and hold places.”’ This 
message threw citizens of Guthrie into a fever of excite- 
ment and immediately a line formed in front of the land 
office. Throughout the day this line grew to immense 
proportions with boomers dashing in from the surrounding 
country, and a huge number arriving from Arkansas City. 
Guthrie was well prepared to welcome them with bedding, 
food and drink. Business had begun! At any rate, this was 
good propaganda and better advertising. 

Stories of this nature continued to appear. At King- 
fisher, where was located another old land office, hundreds 
of men got in line and would not sell their places, although 
land office officials disclaimed any knowledge whatever of 
of the reason for all the excitement.‘4 
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News reached Hennessey of the large numbers gath- 
ered at Kingfisher and Guthrie and the future settlers at 
once called a mass meeting,*® where resolutions were pass- 
ed to the effect that many persons had surreptitiously ob- 
tained numbers to quarter sections adjacent to townsites, 
and to other desirable locations, and were forming in line 
in front of the land offices, there to file their claims simul- 
taneously with the opening of the Outlet for settlement; 
that they solemnly did protect against such unfair advan- 
tages, and earnestly did request the Secretary of the In- 
terior to name a date, not less than five days after the 
opening on which to begin filing; and finally, they urged 
that land offices might be established in the Cherokee Strip, 
in order to save home seekers from the unnecessary expense 
and hardship of going so far to file. 

Fortunately, regulations demanding the registration of 
every man prior to the run and the presentation of his reg- 
istration certificate in exchange for the right to file, pre- 
vented these lines of wise men from succeeding in their 
well laid scheme. 

Throughout the month of August, dispatches were fly- 
ing all over the country, all relating to the opening of the 
Strip, although sometimes they were misleading; still, it 
was certain that they contained a germ of truth big enough 
to warrant belief in the fact that the Strip would open 
about the middle of September. 

General Schofield had sent a telegram from Washing- 
ton on August 9, commanding General Miles to have in 
readiness the necessary military force promptly to remove 
all unauthorized persons from the Outlet, and to keep it 
clear until its occupation was authorized by the President’s 
proclamation.4® Upon General Miles’ suggestion, he was au- 
thorized to secure four troops of cavalry from Forts Reno 
and Supply in Oklahoma, and four more troops from Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to enforce the expected proclamation.*" 

Cattlemen and sooners were not the only problems of 
the soldiers, for haymakers were on the Strip in great num- 
bers; the majority of them, prospective settlers who needed 
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to secure hay for their horses and milk cows had camped 
on the border. Others who did not plan to make the run, 
made large sums of money by harvesting the tall prairie 
grass and selling it to the boomers. Often conflicts arose 
between these haymakers and the soldiers, the latter hav- 
ing to threaten to burn their hay and wagons, in some in- 
stances, in order to force them off the Outlet. Generally, 
however, the soldiers tried to be lenient, and allowed them 
to take the hay when they were near the line.*® 


Train load after train load of Colorado, Texas and 
Oregon horses were shipped into Oklahoma, and a ready 
market was found for them all. They were sold, as a rule, 
at private sale, but sometimes were put at auction after the 
best had been selected. 'These bronchos sold for $20.00 to 
$50.00 and it was claimed by those acquainted with that 
specimen of the animal kingdom, that they could run fif- 
teen miles in forty to fifty minutes. People with good 
native horses began to realize that these could not be de- 
pended upon to make a ten or fifteen mile, run, and in 
many cases, purchased the broncho. 


Every time news reporters could get word of anything 
that was to be included in the President’s proclamation, or 
of any other information pertinent to the opening, it was 
seized upon and printed. Very often such material proved 
to be wrong, due to a last minute change, or perhaps to un- 
reliable sources in the first place. 


For example, word was issued almost every day that 
no railroad trains will run through the Outlet. This was 
believed wise, for the trains could, at full speed, far outrun 
the horses; and too, there were parties of speculators who 
planned, if possible to charter private trains and thus se- 
cure a big advantage. It was even planned that no trains 
should run through the Strip for several hours preceeding 
the run, in order to avoid the possibility of sooners riding 
in, in that manner.’® It was announced that there would be 
no United States marshals at the opening, but that General 
Schofield, with his troops, would be in charge on the big 
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day. Booths for registration would be erected and opened 
the day before the run, newspapers stated in August.®0 


It is interesting to note that none of these rumors were 
true, for many trains ran, although no private ones; United 
States marshals were doing a big business on September 16; 
and the registration booths were opened almost a week be- 
fore that date, in order to accomodate the crowds. 


Some days before the proclamation, even, it was dis- 
covered that some enterprising’ persons had learned the in- 
tended location of the county seats and had organized com- 
panies to take possession of the sites to re-sell them after 
the opening. The officials, to thwart the scheme, quiet- 
ly re-located the county seats by moving the site a certain 
distance in another direction, their new locations being a 
secret to all save three men, Secretary Hoke Smith, Chief 
Land Commissioner Lamoreaux, and the chief platter in the 
land office in Washington. Even the engineers were kept 
in ignorance of the location until they arrived on the scene.®1 

Those in charge of the land office planned to make 
the seven county seats as attractive as possible by reserving 
eighty acres in each for a park and for the court house, 
and by making eight-foot sidewalks and eighty-foot streets. 
Of course this reduced still further the chances of securing 
desirable county seat lots, as there would be fewer to go 
around.®? One big drawback to the county seat town was 
the ruling of the interior Department that settlers could 
take but one twenty-five foot lot. It was prophesied, and 
rightly, that rival towns would spring up in their immediate 
vicinity, where larger pieces of ground could be secured. 
and that county seat contests would follow.® 

Of the seventy Indian allotments provided for in the 
treaty of March, 1893, sixty-two were finally approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. W. D. Bushyhead, it said, 
had been allotted the southeast quarter of section 14 ad- 
joining the townsite of Kildare on the west. W. W. Ross 
obtained the west half of the southeast quarter of section 
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14, adjoining Bushyhead, Jordan, one adjoining Kildare on 
the east, and Stephens, the other one in section 14. 

Every one knew that the Cherokees had endeavored 
to select townsite land for purposes.of speculation. Secre- 
tary Hoke Smith said that they had done their best to dis- 
suade those persons representing the Indians in Washing- 
ton from this course, but to no avail. Believing that the 
settlers should have a fair chance. to select town lots, and 
that purchasers of Indian allotments ought not to be per- 
mitted to speculate at the expense of the settlers, he refused 
to approve the allotments at places where townsites were 
located. 


(To Be Continued in December Chronicles) 


WHEN SPANIARDS SETTLED—1598 


Some thirty-five miles north of Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co, is the southern extremity of the Black Mesa, a stately 
plateau rises preciptiously several hundred feet above the 
valleys which surround it. It has the appearance of a huge 
wedge projected into the basin of the rivers which con- 
verge in that vicinity. From the point of this terrestrial 
wedge it extends northward for many miles, widening, 
and rising gently in elevation. Its nearly level surface is 
capped by some fifty feet of lava which was laid down by 
a succession of flows from a giant crater to the north. De- 
structive elements have eroded its steep sides of soft mate- 
rial, undergutting the lava capping which, yielding to the 
same elements has broken off in huge boulders and tum- 
bled down the slopes; and these boulders have split and 
broken into lesser ones which completely cover its sides 
from cap-rock to river banks. From this black covering it 
received its name from the Spaniards—Mesa Negra. The 
name has been anglicised in recent years by an English- 
Spanish compromise—Black Mesa. 


High mountains flank the sides of this mesa, separated 
from the latter by valleys. On the western side are the 
Jemez peaks; on the east are the snow-clad Sangre de 
Cristo. Barren, ragged with erosions and escarpments, 
are the foothills which lie between the river valleys and 
the mountains. 


The Rio del Norte as it was first called by the Spaniards; 
Rio Grande del Norte as it later was christened, rises in the 
Colorado mountains. Tumbling through deep canyons and 
rocky gorges it emerges into a narrow valley that lies be- 
tween the Sangre de Cristo mountains and the eastern 
side of the Black Mesa where it sweeps majestically along 
the foot of that elevation. As it approaches the southern 
extremity of the mesa, it bears away from the wedge-point, 
to the left, into a wide valley which extends westward to 
admit the Rio Chama on the opposite side of the mesa. 


The Rio Chama also rises in the mountains of Colo- 
rado west of the Rio Grande. Plunging through sinuous 
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canyons and deep-cut red beds it swings at last against 
the western side of the Black Mesa about a mile above the 
wedge point. Just before it touches the toe of the mesa 
slope, it receives the waters of the Ojo Caliente, a stream 
that flows down the western side of the mesa for several 
miles. After receiving the waters of the Ojo Caliente, the 
Chama sweeps around the western point of the mesa’s sou- 
thern extremity and, following the general course of the 
Rio Grande, empties its murky flood into that river some 
two miles below. Thus there is formed a huge triangle 
the base of which is the Black Mesa, the apex the con- 
fluence of the Rios Grande and Chama. 

In this valley about midway between the confluence 
of the streams and the southern extremity of the Black 
Mesa, Spaniards effected the first successful settlement 
west of the Mississippi river in what is now the United 
States and second only to St. Augustine, Florida. It was 
already settled by the Indians when the Spaniards arrived 
there July, 1598. Various cultures of primitive people have 
lived there, and on the surrounding mesas, for thousands of 
years, how long is not known. It is known, however, that, 
since the appearance of menin this section, geologic 
changes have occurred which altered the nature of the sur- 
roundings to such an extent whole communities were com- 
pelled to abandon elaborate dwellings and seek other hab- 
itat offering sustenance. 

This valley is neither seductive nor enchanting to one 
seeing it for the first time. There is something repellant 
about the barren hills on the western side rising abruptly 
to high mesas which stretch away to the very shoulders of 
the Jemez mountains; something uninviting about the ero- 
sions and escarpments which mar the landscape of hills 
buttrassing the lordly Sangre de Cristo mountains on the 
east. 

One must live in this valley and witness the unfolding 
of its marvels, must see the brilliant sunshine at midday, 
and feel its energizing warmth; watch the shadows creep- 
ing down the western slopes bringing the evening’s cool; 
witness the cerulean hues envelop the mountains through 
which the snowy peaks of Sangre de Cristo react roseate 
hues to the sunset’s glow; see the Black Mesa cloud- 
crowned; patches of turquoise sky glimpsing low on the 
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horizon. One must see the orchards and the fields of 
grain; the adobe houses, when the valley is flooded with 
- purple mist; shimmering waters romping along the ditches 
and out over the fields to give succor and life to vege- 
tation. 


Only when we have seen these does the valley’s lure 
hold us; and we do not wonder that it has held men and 
women for ages in the spell of its magic. 


at 


For half a century before settlement in this valley by 
Spaniards, the country had been a land of golden dreams 
and blasted hopes. Descendants of bold conquistadores, 
daring as their fathers, sought new worlds to conquer. 
Twice-told tales of fabulous wealth; of populous cities where 
the doors of its houses ‘“‘were studded with turquoise’s as if 
feathers from the blue sky had dropped down and clung 
there; within whose walls were whole streets of goldsmiths 
offering their wares for sale;” a land where a lake of gold 
waited the coming of those who knew what to do with it. 
These tales beckoned them on. 

Notwithstanding Coronado’s march half across a con- 
tinent; his search for the golden cities; his failure and dis- 
appointment, and his return to tell of desert plains; of 
poverty-stricken pueblos and half-naked savages, yet the 
golden cities re-appeared in dreams of conquest; Coro- 
nado’s failure forgot; his hardships and disappointments 
not even a memory. 

Joined to the adventurers who dreamed of conquest 
and wealth were the adventurers of the church; those who 
were seeking hosts to whom the message of salvation never 
had been delivered. Hand in hand these votaries of war 
and religion marched across desert wastes in search of their 
objects; the first to plunder and if need be, to kill. The 
other to bind up the wounds and salvage souls. 

In Spain the conquests of Mexico and Peru were the 
Nation’s glory, attested by tangible things not soon forgot. 
There it was believed that all unconquered territories were 
potential fields for wealth, for glory—and, as a saving 
clause, for the salvation of souls. The spread of ocean be- 
tween Spain and the western continent was a buffer which 
greatly reduced the shock of expeditionary failures; and 
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besides, Spain bore little of the cost of conquest; her con- 
tractural relations with such adventures affected her only 
in case of success. What she gave to conquistadors were 
letters of authority, titles, honors and land. What she re- 
ceived if success crowned their efforts were empire, gold 
and silver. 

Little disturbed by former failures the king authorized 
the viceroy of New Spain to execute a contract with some- 
one who would raise an army at his own expense, enlist 
colonists, equip them for settlement, provision all, and 
make conquest of the territory on the north. That was the 
year 1583. Then followed years of attempts on the part 
of individuals to comply. It was not until the year 1595 
that Don Juan de *Onate, one of a wealthy family in 
Mexico, came forward with a proposition to accept the 
king’s oifer; and with evidence of ability to organize and 
finance the expedition. 


III 


It was well that Don Juan de Onate was a brave, pa- 
tient and loyal subject of the king. Only a strong heart 
could have held on; only a patient soul could have en- 
dured all the intriguing and plotting that envious and un- 
scrupulous marplots could devise for his undoing. Much 
less than truth would put a strain upon credulity. 

His petition met favor with the viceroy who wrote the 
king that Onate was probably the only man in New Spain 
who could successfully conduct the conquest and coloniza- 
tion. In September, 1595 a contract was drawn up setting 
out the terms and conditions upon which Onate would op- 
erate. He would bear all expenses; raise an army and en- 
list colonists with families; he would take with the expedi- 
tion provisions for all, and enough to last until the colony 
was established. 

Luis de Velasco, the viceroy, was friendly to Onate. 

He studied carefully the conditions of the contract and 
gave them his approval with a few alterations. Onate was 
to receive the titles of governor and captain-general; and 
when he had established his colony he was to receive the 
title of adalantado—governor of the province. He was to 


*On-yaty. 
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have complete control of the army organization and ap- 
pointment of his lieutenants. 

It is possible that Onate fared as well as anyone at- 
tempting conquests in those days; for those were days of 
conflicting interests, jealousies without number, and from 
the king down, officials who did not scruple to seek'selfish 
advantages in every undertaking. To add to the difficulties 
-a change of viceroys occurred at the very time the contract 
was being considered—before it was approved by the one 
to whom it was first submitted. Gasper de Zunica y Aca- 
vedo, Count of Monterey, who succeeded Velasco may have 
been a very honest man, but that intrigues and plots flour- 
ished under his administration cannot be doubted. He 
never heartily supported Onate, and threw many obstacles 
in his way. 

It was three years after he raised his army before the 
captain general was permitted to set out upon the con- 
quest; three years he was compelled to hold together his 
organization, keep up equipment and provision it, while 
king and viceroy countenanced intriguing to destroy him. 
Once he was suspended as captain-general — prohibited 
from conducting the conquest, although he had equipped 
the army and enlisted the colonists at his own expense. 
However, Onate held his organization together. He re- 
fused to be destroyed. He kissed the kings letter of suspen- 
sion, placed it on his head in token of obedience, but told 
his sodiers he had received orders to make entrada to the 
Land of Pueblos. 

When the intriguing failed; when no one was able to 
finance the expedition, the king was forced to the neces- 
sity of approving Onate’s contract, and he was at liberty 
to proceed—if he could pass the inspection. The viceroy 
was very particular to know if every condition of the con- 
tract had been fulfilled. He never seemed to worry about 
the cost of providing for an army through three years of 
waiting, but his conscience was tender upon the point of 
the fulfilment of the terms. 

It is proof of Onate’s ability and resourcefulness that 
he was able to meet the conditions after these years of 
harrassing and waiting. He had spent more than a hun- 
dred thousand ducats at the time he was suspended. His 
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family’s wealth was sufficient to carry him through. With 
the begrudging consent of the viceroy he crossed the Con- 
chos river and began his long march to the pueblo country. 


He began the march with 400 men; 130 were colonists 
as well as soldiers—on paper. It does not appear that any 
achieved immortal fame as colonists. These colonists took 
with them their families. There were 7000 head of cattle, 
sheep, goats,mares and colts. There were 83 carts, and 
oxen to draw them. There were tools, and iron for horse 
shoes—and blacksmiths. There were provisions and seed 
for planting; and there were medicines. 

We should know about these carts which were the 
means of transportation. They were not quite up to present 
day standards. The wheels were made of solid wood, usual- 
ly transverse sections of logs, cut some two feet in thickness 
at the hub where holes were bored for admission of axles. 
From the hub the thickness of the wheel was reduced 
towards the rim which was about six inches wide. Around 
this wheel a heavy iron tire was shrunk deep into the wood. 
Some of these wheels may be seen in the museum at Santa 
Fe. Axles were heavy and made from wood of tough fibre. 
Midway between the wheels a tongue was attached to the 
axle. A frame some three or three and a half feet in width 
and six or seven feet long was fastened to the axle and 
tongue. Inserted in this frame were upright staves or poles 
which were three feet or so in height and these were fas- 
tened to another frame which formed the top of the bed, or 
box, or body. In this bed was packed the load to be trans- 
ported—supplies, provisions—and families. 

No grease or lubricant was used on the axles, prob- 
ably because there was none to be had. As these cumber- 
some vehicles were dragged along by slow-going ox teams 
creaking and groaning of wheels were constant necomonns 
ment. It must be left to the imagination what multiple 
noises accompanied the caravan of 83 carts as they wound 
along uncharted deserts cut by arroyos and covered with 
mesquite, greasewood and sage brush. 


IV 


It was February 7, 1598 that Onate broke camp in 
Mexico and started for the Land of Pueblos. Instead of 
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following down the Conchos river as his predecessors had 
done, he decided to take a more direct course by going 
north until he reached the Rio Grande near where El Paso 
is now located. After three day’s march he arrived at the 
Rio San Pedro where he made camp and sent a detachment 
of cavalry ahead to find the most practicable route. While 
in camp here a band of Franciscans joined him, mission- 
aries who were to take the gospel to the Indians. 


The scouting party reached the Rio Grande, February 
28 and returned to camp on the Rio San Pedro March 10. 
Onate set out that day on the path laid out by this party. 
The country was barren and much of it over a sandy waste. 
Water was scarce and it was necessary to divide the cara- 
van into sections separated by miles in order to find grass 
and water to supply the animals. We are told that when 
no water could be found; when there was suffering and 
distress, one of those miracles which so often rescued those 
old conquistadors occurred. A heavy rain filled the ground 
sinks with water. 


It was April 30 when the caravan was united on the 
Rio Grande. A pleasant camp site was selected, for on 
this day Onate planned to officially take over the country 
for God, King Phillip and himself. A fiesta was proclaimed. 
It was a custom then, as it is today among Spanish people 
that upon ail occasions there must be a fiesta when the 
finest clothes are worn; when there are feasting and danc- 
ing. Itis a delightful custom, too, even in these days. Amid 
the rejoicing, and as part of the ceremonies Fray Alonso 
Martinez preached a sermon; the royal standard was 
blessed. The proclamation issued—and the land of the 
Pueblos was once again the property of Spain. As all for- 
mer expeditions had formally taken the land over, there 
geems to have resulted no terrestrial disturbance upon this 
occasion. 

For four months the caravan crept up the Rio Grande 
valley. Onate with part of the army went on ahead visit- 
ing pueblos and presenting the Indians with the purpose 
of the expedition. He did not wish to make war. He ex- 
plained that the land in which they dwelt belonged to 
Spain; that the king expected obedience from them, but 
he would also protect them from their enemies and permit 
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them to live in peace. He visited many outlying pueblos 
which would never be seen by the caravan. 


* At Santo Domingo, July 7, Onate brought together in 
council seven chiefs. He explained to them the purposes of 
his expedition as he had done to the pueblos further south. 
He also explained the Christian religion and how all would 
be blessed who accepted. He must have been very impres- 
sive in proselyting, for it is said that the chiefs accepted, 
kneeled and kissed the hands of the father commissary and 
the captain-general. 


V 


A few miles above Santo Domingo the Rio Grande 
courses through a narrow gorge of lava, so that the valley 
section of Santo Domingo is separated from that of the 
Black Mesa valley by a rough and uninhabitable country 
of perhaps thirty miles. Onate proceeded over this section 
into the valley above—probably passing over the present 
site of Santa Fe—arriving at San Ildefonso about July 10. 
From there he pushed up the valley to the junction of the 
Rios Grande and Chama, and it was in that vicinity that 
he decided to establish his capital. He named the pueblo 
where he located, San Juan. There is some dispute as to 
where this pueblo was located—on which side of the Rio 
Grande—but authorities now say that it was on the east 
side of the river. Sometime during the year he moved to 
the west side, and located his permanent capital between 
the rivers, and named it San Gabriel. 


While waiting for the caravan Onate made excursions 
to outlying pueblos. He visited Picuries and Taos. These 
pueblos are in the upper river country and can only be 
reached through the narrow valley that lies between the 
Black Mesa and the Sangre de Cristo mountains. He did 
not proceed further and we find him back in San Juan, 
July 19. He then went down the river to San Ildefonso, 
thence to San Marcos, near which is located the old tur- 
quoise mines. He then went to Galisteo and Pecos, which 
were large and thriving pueblos. From Pecos he returned 
to Santo Domingo where the caravan was met and a season 


*Santo Domingo is about midway between Santa Fe and Albuqureque. 
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of rejoicing had, and many the tales of wonder seen—and 
of no gold or silver found. 

Only a few days rest and the caravan started on the 
last lap of its journey. Onate, with the army went west 
of Santo Domingo where he came upon the Jemez group 
of pueblos. Some of them were in almost inaccessible lo- 
cations. These Indians differed in no particular from any 
others; the same conditions prevailed as in all others he 
had visited. Turning about he struck out for his capital 
which he reached August 10. He had devoted the entire 
month since his arrival at San Juan to exploring surround- 
ing country. He had found nothing but half naked Indians 
and poor pueblos. 

The caravan arrived at San Juan August 18. It was 
a discontented and discouraged colony that rested at last 
in the valley at foot of the Black Mesa. It had been a long, 
tedious trip; six months creeping along a barren country, 
starvation ever a day ahead. They had cattle and sheep, 
but they were dependent upon pueblos for bread. This 
they made from the maize taken from the Indians. Dreams 
of riches, of silver and gold; of ease and comfort in a land 
of plenty, had dissipated like the mists that draped the 
mountains at eventide. Now at last in the valley at the 
foot of the Mesa, bleak and barren hills walled them in as 
a prison. It was too late in the season to plant; another 
year must pass before they could produce crops; and even 
then they must irrigate the soil. 

The best remedy for discontent is work. Onate imme- 
diately began construction of a church. Religion wag ever 
to the fore; only that took root in the soil. We do not know 
where this church was located. Had it been preserved it 
would now be the oldest in the United States with the ex- 
ception perhaps of one other. By September 8, the work had 
so far progressed that dedication exercises could be held. 
This was done in the usual manner—fiesta and amusements 
interspersed with more serious affairs. A sham battle was 
staged for the benefit, no doubt of the Indians who had 
come from many pueblos upon invitation; to witness the 
ceremonies. We may well believe that Onate neglected 
nothing in the way of finery, ostentation and force when 


playing to such an audience. 
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When the ceremonies were concluded the captain-gen- 
eral assembled the Indians—it is said in the kiva; but it 
must have been a restricted assembly that could be ac- 
commodated in a kiva; for these were jug-like chambers 
in the ground, entered from the top, and usually some 
twenty to twenty-five fect in diameter, where Indian priests 
and chiefs met to council, and in which ceremonies were 
held. The missionaries expounded the doctrines of Chris- 
tian religion, which, from all accounts moved the Indians, 
for we are told that they accepted and vowed allegiance 
to God, King Phillip and Onate. It was rather a large con- 
tract but no doubt the Indians were glad to accept any 
religion before such an imposing force as they witnessed 
that day. 


VI 


The fiesta over, the colony sank again into the vale of 
discontent. Onate discovered a plot on the part of a third 
of the company to escape and flee to Mexico. In hig report 
of this affair Onate said that the whole trouble arose be- 
cause gold and silver were not found lying about on the 
ground. In his wrath he arrested the leaders and would 
have sentenced them to death but the missionaries and 
soldiers softened the heart of the captain-general and he 
released them. Even this did not quell the discontent, for 
only a few days following four soldiers, taking with them 
a number of horses, stole away for Mexico. These were 
pursued for two weeks and caught as they were nearing 
their destination. They were hanged as might be supposed. 


After all explorations; long marches and distressing 
hardships, nothing had been discovered that promised ful- 
filment of the dreams of conquest. However, Onate con- 
tented himself with the thought that little of that vast 
territory had been explored. His operations had been con- 
fined to the valley of the Rio Grande del Norte. In what 
lay beyond the valley might be the riches sought. With this 
in mind he sent his sargento mayor, Vincente de Zaldivar 
on an excursion to the plains country east of Pecos. Owing 
to the unrest and discontent Onate remained at the capital. 


There ever was discontent in the colony. The first 
year all provisions were forced from the Indians. This 
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naturally caused resentment in the pueblos. Missionaries 
found it next to impossible to make headway in religious 
work because of the plundering of the Indians. Finally, 
during Onate’s absence on an expedition, the greater part 
of the colony revolted. Taking with them such equipment 
as needed, they returned to Mexico. In this they were sup- 
ported by a majoritjy of the missionaries who were discour- 
aged because,, as they declared, the confidence and friend- 
ship of the Indians could not be gained while they were be- 
ing pillaged. On the other hand, loyal colonists declared 
the missionaries made no effort to convert the Indians, re- 
fusing to go to their appointments in other pueblos. Be it 
said to their everylasting credit that enough men and wo- 
men were loyal to Onate to preserve the colony. 


Before these events the colony had been removed to 
San Gabriel on the west side of the Rio Grande, between 
that river and the Chama. A pueblo was vacated by In- 
dians and given them, the Indians taking up their abode 
at San Juan. Little planting had been done. The colonists, 
having by terms of Onate’s contract been ennobled for ger- 
vices, were now hidalgos, and who ever heard of hidalgos 
doing menial work? They could starve; they could revolt 
and abscond, or they could plunder Indians, but they could 
not degrade themselves by tilling the soil. 


Nevertheless some start had been made in an agricul- 
tural way. Indians had been enslaved and put to work. 
Irrigating ditches were constructed. Some grain and vege- 
tables planted. The soil was rich and produced abundant- 
ly. It would have been so easy to have provided for all the 
necessities of the colony; but it was more in keeping with 
the traditions of hidalgos to take from the Indians. 

Thus they struggled on for years. Onate made expe- 
ditions in every direction; went out on the plains as far 
east as Wichita, Kansas; as far west as the Grand Canyon; 
and south to the Gulf of California. He battled with the 
Indains at Acoma where a detachment of soldiers were 
massacred while visiting the pueblo; slew their leaders, 
burned the pueblo and made slaves of the living. 


Many complaints and charges were lodged against 
Onate by those who fled the colony; and we may well 
believe that these charges were eagerly seized upon by 
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his enemies and those who plotted against him in the be- 
ginning. At last he was recalled and order made for dis- 
banding his soldiers. For a year or so after order was 
made for Onate’s recall nothing was done. He was not re- 
lieved, and could not depart without his successor arrived. 
At Jast one of his lieutenants was chosen temporarily, but 
the colony refused to accept the appointment electing 
Onate’s son instead. The settlement would have been 
abandoned had it not been for the missionaries. Credit for 
the permanency of the colony is due the church which felt 
that the field could not be abandoned. 


In the early part of the year 1609, Don Pedro Peralta 
was chosen to succeed Onate. He was directed to go at 
once to San Gabriel, and “before everything else carry out 
the foundling of a villa.”” This he did and founded Santa 
Fe, which has ever since remained the Capital of the New 
Mexico country. Just when the colony was removed to 
Santa Fe is not known, but it was sometime before the close 
of 1609. 


For eleven years the little colony of the valley had 
existed. Before its eyes and under its feet was wealth 
enough to have made all happy—all elements necessary to 
make life worth living. There was abundance of pure 
water, and lands fertile for productions of all fruits and 
crops raised in the temperate zone. The climate healthful 
with almost eternal sunshine. All that was needful for that 
happiness which comes from plenty was application—intelli- 
gence directing a reasonable amount of toil; and that they 
would not have. They suffered where they might have 
found pleasure and happiness; they were poor where they 
could have produced wealth. And yet, all was not lost; 
they acquired title to the land which has come down to their 
heirs from that day to this. 


They made it possible for the Martinezes, the Galle- 
goses, the Vigils and the Salazars; the Garcias, the Monto- 
yas, the Ortegas and Rodriguizes who live there now, happy 
as those any where in the United States; whose orchards 
bend with fruit, whose fields and meadows adorn the val- 
ley; who go every year to the pueblo of San Juan to see 
the Indians dance their ancestral dances—as they were 
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danced more than three hundred years ago when the Con- 
quistadors arrived there; who still cling to the faith of their 
fathers and respond to call of chapel bells. Who sit before 
their casas and watch the gathering mists on mountain side 
settle into the valley; see the Black Mesa cloud-crowned 
through which are seen glimpses of turquoise sky; see the 
sunset’s glow glorify the snowy peaks of Sangre de Cristo. 
—PAUL NESBITT. 


THE CALIFORNIA OVERLAND MAIL 
ROUTE THROUGH OKLAHOMA 


By GRANT FOREMAN 


Of the many interesting factors entering into the his- 
tory and development of early Oklahoma, there was prob- 
ably none more important and picturesque than the thor- 
oughfares through the country. The early hunters, trap- 
pers, traders and explorers sought out and traced the eas- 
iest grades and routes across the prairies, mountains and 
streams which in time became well established trails that 
lent themselves to commerce, adventure, and diffusion of 
knowledge of the country and its people. 


Probably the most important and celebrated of our 
early thoroughfares was the great Texas Road over which 
mighty caravans of covered wagons conveyed pioneer set- 
tlers to the country south of Red River. Beginning as early 
as 1822 it helped to populate Texas and served important 
pioneering traffic north and south through eastern Okla- 
homa. For half a century, until the coming of the railroads 
thousands of restless home seekers, the creaking and rat- 
tling ox-drawn wagons beside which lank drivers walked 
and popped their long whips, military expeditions, Civil 
War regiments, exploring operations, traing of freighters, 
herds of wild horses driven northward, all these traveled 
the great broad road and left scars on the prairies through 
Muskogee and Wagoner and other eastern counties, where 
they are to be seen to this day. 


But this great road went into eclipse with the coming 
of the Gold Rush which inaugurated the mad hurry of 
thousands of people in another direction—across Oklaho- 
ma from east. to west—feverishly striving to reach Cali- 
fornia. Much of this traffic went directly west from Fort 
Smith along the Canadian River and by Santa Fe. Another 
route branched off from this and went southwest by Boggy 
Depot and Fort Washita, across Red River and through 
Texas to El Paso, and west from there. 


The shifting of a large population to the Pacific Coast, 
the growing importance of that region and its commercial 
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relations with the East made increasing demands for ade- 
quate communication and transportation to the Mississippi 
Valley. Soon there developed a spirited rivalry between the 
northern route by way of Independence, and the southern 
by Fort Smith, but for some time such facilities as existed 
were laborious, painful and precarious, 

Mail communication for the Indian Territory had been 
‘maintained with the East by way of Little Rock and also 
by a northeastern route to St. Louis. In 1838, when the 
emigration of Indians to this country brought a large ex- 
pansion of official communications, steps were taken to 
meet the increased demands for mail and passenger trans- 
portation. In August a new mail service was announced by 
A. Tobey & Company: “Great Western U. S. Mail Line 
from the Mississippi river to Little Rock, Ark. . . . At Bo- 
livia [Mississippi, opposite the mouth of the White River ] 
passengers . . . will take the new and splendid steamboat 
Wm. Hulbert ... every morning, precisely at 9 o’clock 
to Rockroe, then by splendid Troy built coaches +o Little 
Rock, which go through in 34 hours .. . At Little Rock 
the connection between the Great U.S. Mail Line... and the 
numerous U.S. mail lines by coaches (recently established 
by the Department), diverging from Little Rock, north, 
south and west.! 

Another mail and passenger service was later main- 
tained between Fort Smith, and St. Louis, and in 1846 
Price and Kelly of Jefferson City, Missouri, installed a new 
line of stages between St. Louis and Van Buren, Arkansas. 
They were said “‘to have new and splendid coaches and suf- 
ficient relays of horses on the road to increase the speed of 
the mail more than one haif.”’ 

In time the increased patronage demanded better ser- 
vice to California, and more rapid and reliable facilities, 
In 1857 a mail and stage service was established between 
San Diego and San Antonio and passenger tickets were sold 
from San Francisco to New Orleans. September 5, The 
San Diego Herald announced the arrival’ of the First Over- 
land Mail from San Antonio, in the unprecedented time of 
thirty-four days. ?The first mail for San Antonio under 


1Public Advertiser (Louisville) September 14, 1838, p. 3, col. 6. 
2San Diego Herald September 5, 1857, p. 2, col. 3. 
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the contract with James Birch left San Diego August 9; 
It was carried on pack animals until wagons could be pro- 
cured’. 

A contract was then entered into with John Butter- 
field a veteran stage man of Missouri to operate an Over- 
land mail service between California and the Mississippi 
Valley by a southern route. The Postmaster General laid 
down the route for conveying this mail beginning at St. 
Louis and Memphis, thence forming a junction at Little 
Rock, and thence in the direction of Preston on the Red 
River, to the Rio Grande River, to Fort Filmore or Donna 
Anna, thence along the new road being made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to Fort Yuma‘. When the contract was 
signed it was so modified as to provide for uniting the St. 
Louis and Memphis mails at Fort Smith instead of Little 
Rock. A year was given Butterfield for the beginning of 
his service. 

The Butterfield business was conducted in a systematic 
way and on a large scale. It employed more than 100 Con- 
cord coaches carrying from five to six passengers each, 
1000 horses and 500 mules and nearly 800 men; a driver 
and conductor accompanied each stage and they always 
went armed through hostile Indian country. Stations were 
built at intervals where fresh relays of horses were hitched 
to the coaches. The stages made two trips weekly each 
way, and the fare from San Francisco to St. Louis, 2391 
miles, was $200.00 in gold. The first stage from the East 
arrived at Los Angeles October 7, 1858. A graphic de- 
scription written by a passenger covering a part of this 
first trip was published in an eastern paper?®: 


ae A) yy 


Overland Mail Wagon, near Fort Belknap, Young Co., 
Texas, Sept. 22, 1858. My last letter left the overland 
mail e routen from Fayetteville, Arkansas. Since then we 
have passed through the Indian territory,crossing the Red 
river at Colbert’s Ferry, through Grayson, to Ft. Smith, 
Cooke, Montague, Wise and Young counties, to Fort Bel- 
knap, and are now on our way to Fort Chadbourne, from 

4Tbid., August 29, 1857, p. 2., col. 4. 


4Tbid., August 29, 1857, p. 2., col. 4. 
5New York Herad, October 24, 1858. 
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whence I expect to send this; and when we reach there, we 
shall have gone 945 miles on our journey. 

Fayetteville is in Washington county, Arkansas, among 
the hills of the Ozark range of mountains. We left there 
on Saturday, the 18th inst., at two minutes before noon— 
just twenty-two hours and thirteen minutes ahead of the 
time required of us by the time table. Even among these 
‘hills you do not lose sight of the prairie nature of the West; 
for just after leaving Fayetteville you see a fine plain sur- 
rounded with hills—in fact, a prairie in the mountains. 
After a rather rough ride of fourteen miles, which we ac- 
complished with our excellent team in one hour and three- 
quarters, we took a team of four mules to cross the much 
dreaded Ozark range, including the Boston Mountain. I 
had thought before we reached this point the rough roads 
of Missouri and Arkansas could not be equalled; but here 
Arkansas fairly beats itself. I might say our road was steep, 
rugged, jagged, rough and mountainous—and then wish 
for some more expressive words in the language. Had not 
Mr. Crocker provided a most extraordinary team I doubt 
whether we should have been able to cross in less than two 
days. The wiry, light, little animals tugged and pulled as 
if they would tear themselves to pieces, and our heavy 
wagon bounded along the crags as if it would be shaken 
in pieces every minute, and ourselves disembowelled on the 
spot. 


For fifteen miles the road winds among these moun- 
tains at a height of nearly two thousand feet above the Gulf 
of Mexico The approach to it from Fayetteville is through 
a pleasant and fertile valley; and I understand that these 
valleys comprise some of the best agricultural districts 
of Arkansas. The mountains\abound in splendid white oak 
timber. As the road winds along the ridges you are af- 
forded most magnificent views of the surrounding hills and 
valleys, especially in the winter, when the foliage is less 
an obstruction than it was when we passed over. But we 
had a clear day, and I can only say that our mountain views 
in the highlands of the Hudson are but children’s toys in 
comparison with these vast works of nature. The term 
“Boston Mountain” is, I believe, derived from a prevailing 
Western fashion of applying that name to anything which 
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is considered very difficult. But Connecticut hills and 
roads are mere pimples and sandpaper compared with the 
Ozark ranges. 

By hard tugging we got up, and with the aid of brakes 
and drags we got down; and I can assure you we were by 
no means sorry when that herculean feat was accomplished, 
The mules which took us over the mountains carried us in 
all about nineteen miles, when we took another team of 
horses to carry us to Fort Smith. We crossed the Arkan- 
sas in a flatboat much resembling a raft, at Van Buren, a 
flourishing little town on its banks. Our course through 
the soft bed of the flats which were not covered owing 
to the low state of the river, was somewhat hazardous, as 
our heavy load was liable to be sunk on the quicksands 
which abound here. But by the aid of a guide on horse- 
back, with a lantern (for it was night), we crossed the flats, 
and up the steep sandy bank, in safety. Picking our way 
cautiously for five or six miles, we reached Fort Smith, on 
the Arkansas river, just on the border of Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory, at five minutes after two o’clock A. M., 
having made the sixty-five miles from Fayetteville in four- 
teen hours and seven minutes or three hours and seven min- 
utes less than schedule time. 


We had anticipated beating the mail, which left Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on the 16th, to meet us at Fort Smith, several 
hours; but as soon as we entered the town, though at go 
unseasonable an hour, we found it in a great state of ex- 
ciement on account of the arrival of the Memphis mail just 
fifteen minutes before us. But though they had 700 miles 
to travel, five hundred of them were by steamboat, from 
Memphis to Little Rock, and it was said that they got their 
mails before we did. Fort Smith is a thriving town of about 
2,500 inhabitants, and they boast that every house is full. 
There are two newspapers, both of which were, I believe, 
started by Judge Wheeler, who was a passenger by the 
overland mail route from St. Louis. As several other routes 
over the Plains pass through this place, and have contrib- 
uted much to its growth, the people evinced much interest; 
and the news that both the St. Louis and Memphis stages 
had arrived spread like wildfire. 

Horns were blown, houses were lit up, and many flock- 
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ed to the hotel to have a look at the wagons and talk over 
the exciting topic, and have a peep at the first mail bags. 
The general interest was so contagious that I, though I had 
but a few minutes to spare before the stage started again, 
actually employed the time in writing ten lines to my wife, 
instead of the Herald. I must gay, however, that I expected 
you would hear of the few facts I could then communicate 
‘before a letter from me could reach you by means of the 
telegraph. An hour and twenty-five minutes was consumed 
in examining the way mails, arranging the way bill, joining 
the two mails from Memphis and St. Louis, and changing 
stages; and precisely at half past three A. M. on Sunday, 
the 19th inst., the stage left Fort Smith, being exactly 
twenty-four hours ahead of the time required in the time 
table, which had been gained in the first four hundred and 
sixty-eight miles of our journey. 


I was the only person in the wagon which left Fort 
Smith, beside Mr. Fox, the mail agent, and the driver. Mr. 
John Butterfield, the President of the Overland Mail Com- 
pany, had accompanied us thus far, and though sixty-five 
years of age, had borne the fatiguing, sleepless journey as 
well, if not better, than any of the rest. Indeed, I felt 
ashamed to complain when I saw one of his years stand 
out so well. Certainly, if the overland mail does not suc- 
ceed, it will not be for lack of his; arduous personal exer- 
tions. He urged the men in changing horses at every sta- 
tion, often taking hold to help, and on one occasion driving 
for a short distance. He is, however, an old stager, and is 
in his element in carrying on this enterprise. I cannot be 
too grateful to him, on your behalf, as well as my own, for 
the kind facilities which he extended to me. 

We forded the Poteau at Fort Smith, and for the first 
time since our departure from St. Louis I had an oppor- 
tunity to sleep in the wagon, wrapped up in blankets and 
stretched on the seats. It took some time to get accustomed 
to the jolting over the rough road, the rocks and log 
bridges; but three days steady riding, without sleep, helped 
me in getting used to it, and I was quite oblivious from the 
time of crossing the Arkansas to the first stopping place in 
the Indian Territory, about sixteen miles from the river, 
which we reached about daylight. Here is a large farm, 
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owned by an Indian and worked by a white man from the 
East. I here saw several friendly Choctaws on their way 


east. 


The Choctaw reservation extends through the south- 
eastern portion of the Indian Territory, and the Indians are 
to be met all along the road, either travelling or located 
in their huts. Many of them are quite wealthy, their prop- 
erty consisting chiefly in cattle and negroes. Their own- 
ership of slaves is quite common, and many of them have 
large numbers. In their treatment of them they are gen- 
erally more lenient than the white slaveholders, and appear 
to let them do pretty much as they please. I noticed in rid- 
ing through the Territory but little farming going on. The 
fact is, but little land is worked. Though the soil is well 
adapted for producing corn, tobacco, hemp, &c., they gen- 
really prefer to raise stock. They brand their cattle and 
let them run on the plains, which, during nine months of the 
year, yield excellent pasturage. During the remaining 
three months they generally get poor, having only the win- 
ter grass of the creeks to subsist upon. 


Many of the Choctaws own large herds of cattle, and 
live well on the increase. Their habitations are mostly off 
the road. Those on the road appear to be the most mis- 
erable specimens of the Western log hut, and many of them 
are deserted. As we rode along we could see them lazily 
basking in the sun or reclining in the cool porticos, which 
are built in most of the huts so as to divide the house in the 
centre, affording a very pleasant location for dining or sit- 
ting in warm weather. What struck me forcibly was the 
squalid misery which seemed to characterise most of them, 
which was only surpassed by the appearance of their ne- 
groes, with whom, I am told, they often cohabit. They 
generally shrugged their shoulders as the stage passed, but 
seldom said anything beyond “good day” and only that 
when spoken to. 


About seventeen miles from the crossing of the Poteau 
we came to the residence of Governor Wm. Walker, the 
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Governor of the Territory’. He looks like a full-blooded 
white man, though I understand he has some Indian blood in 
his veins. His wife is a half-breed Indian of the Choctaw 
Nation. He was elected at the last election, and has held 
office but about six months. The salary is one thousand 
dollarg per year. He has a farm of several hundred acres, 
a very comfortable house, and owns several hundred head 
of cattle. The place is called Scullyville?, and his house 
is made a station for changing horses. In personal appear- 
ance he looks like a well-to-do farmer. On this occasion 
he came out in his shirt sleeves and helped hitch the horses. 
He has considerable influence with the Nation, and is fa- 
vorably disposed toward the Overland Mail Company. 


Though, by the laws of the Nation, an Indian may pro- 
cure a divorce at pleasure upon the payment of ten dollars, 
there is one provision which I think our strong minded wo- 
men will approve of, and that is that the wife ig entitled 
to half the property. This provision is rigidly adhered to, 
and husband and wife are quite as strict in their dealings 
with each other as with others. Most of the Choctaws speak 
our language, though for purposes of mere civility they do 
not care much about using it. The bane of the Choctaws, 
as well as of many white nations, is the use of intoxicating 
liquors, which they will procure in spite of all precautions. 
The laws of the Territory make it an offence, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, to give or sell liquor to an Indian; 
but they will drink camphene, burning fluid or “Perry Da- 
vis’ Pain Killer,”’ or the whole three mixed, for the purpose 
of getting drunk, and when in that state their performances 
are said to be not less remarkable than those of their white 
brethren in the same condition. They are generally quite 
averse to work, and it is with the greatest difficuly that 


6The chronicler is referring to Tandy Walker of the Choctaw Na- 
tion. Alfred Wade had been elected Governor of that Nation under 
what was known as the Skullyville Constitution but because of dissen- 
sion in the tribe he resigned to January 12, 1858. Tandv Walker, who 
was then President of the Senate of the General Council assumed the 
duties of Governor, and within a few days called a special session of the 
Legislature to meet on April 5 at Boggy Depot. By his influence dif- 
ferences between the factions of the tribe that almost brought on a civil 
war were composed and a new constitution was adopted in October, 1859 

7The site of Skullyville had been selected’ many years before by the 
Choctaw Agent as nis official location and because money was paid ont 
here to the Indians it acquired from them the name of Skullyville. 
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they can be compelled to do their portion toward mending 
the road. 

From the Poteau river to Scullyville there appeared to 
be considerable land under cultivation, but as we proceed- 
ed there was less to be seen. The land is well watered, and 
with little cultivation could be made to yield abundantly; 
but they prefer to let their stock grow and increase without 
their care, and draw their small pensions from the govern- 
ment. The Indians we saw along the road looked squalid 
and miserable generally, though occasionally we met some 
very fine specimens of the red men of the forest. These, 
however, were mostly half breeds, who are by far the most 
enterprising and industrious, and avail themselves of the 
Education Fund to educate their children. This fund I be- 
lieve amounts to $10,000, and is amply sufficient for its 
purpose. The Chickasaws, who occupy a more westerly 
reservation, are much more advanced in civilization than 
the Choctaws. 


After leaving Gov. Walker’s, the next station (six- 
teen miles distant), was reached in about two hours and a 
half, and two other stations, at about equal distances, in 
about the same time each. I took my breakfast and dinner 
out of a provision basket, which had been kindly placed in 
the wagon by the forethought of Mr. Butterfield, who had 
not forgotten the needful with which to wash it down. 
Though it consisted of but a few cold cuts, my memory still 
clings to it as the last civilized meal between Fort Smith 
and the barren plains where I now write. I have said noth- 
ing of the homely meals provided on the way from Tipton to 
Fort Smith, for I considered them as but the well known 
accompaniments of Hoosier life; but ever since I left that 
last meal of cold ham, cakes, crackers and cheese, 

Fond recollection recalls it to view. 

Though I am no epicurean, I could not forbear writing 
its obituary. 

About fifty miles from the Poteau river, on our road, 
I noticed the first plain or prairie of consequence in the 
Indian Territory. It was a rolling plain, I should judge full 
twenty miles in circumference. The soil looked so black 
and rich that I was surprised to see so little verdure, but I 
soon learned that this color was caused by the grass having 
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been set on fire. On the western border, Mr. McDonnell, 
the mail agent, pointed out to me a curious ledge of black 
sandstone rocks, which had very much the appearance of 
the ruins of a large building, so regularly were they laid. 
As we proceeded west, the country, which had before—at 
least on our road—been of a forest nature, grew more open, 
and the rolling plains and smoother roads grew more fre- 
‘quent. We soon met many bands of Choctaw Indians, in 
charge of large herds of cattle. They never took any more 
notice of us than to look pretty sharply at us, and to say 
good day if spoken to. We also met many emigrants com- 
ing from Texas®, in their covered wagons, containing their 
families and all their worldly possessions, camping at night 
and luxuriating on their dried beef, coffee, and perhaps 
corn from the nearest cornfield. At Pussey®, (a station for 
changing horses, where an Indian of that name lives), about 
sixty-six miles from the river, I met an old Indian who owns 
seven hundred head of cattle and a pretty daughter, and 
is willing to give the half of the one to the white man who 
will marry the other. Here I gave an Indian boy a paper 
of tobacco to give me water enough to wash my face, put 
on a blue flannel shirt, and considered myself pretty well 
on my way out West. 


In the little plains which we passed, we frequently saw 
the tall posts which the Indians use in playing ball. The 
players divide themselves into two parties, one standing at 
each post. The throwers aim to hit the posts, and the 
catchers must capture the ball in little bowls, with which 
each is provided, a penalty being inflicted for catching the 
ball with the hands. They became very much excited at 
this game, and gamble with it very often. 


8At this time there was pending in Washington the application of 
“J. C. Ward and Wm. I. Parks, sub-mail contractors under A. B. and B. 
C. Maxwell on Route No 7911, from Fort Smith, Arkansas via Perryville, 
Choctaw Nation to Gainesville, Texas . . . for the privilege of locating 
certain employees at Perryville an inhabited town at the connection and 
crossing of two of the mail lines passing through the Choctaw country” 
(Denver to Thompson, November 20, 1858, Office of Indian Affairs). 
Perryville was near the site of the present McAlester, Oklahoma. Here 
the Overland Mail stages crossed the Texas road that extended north 
over the Canadian River near North Fork Town and Fishertown east 
of the present Eufaula and continued north past Honey Springs and the 
site of the future Muskogee. 


9Purcley’s, on Caney Boggy Creek, 
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From the night of Thursday the 16th, up to the night 
of Sunday the 19th, I had travelled continuously without 
accident, both night and day, and at a pretty rapid rate. 
On Sunday night, when within a few miles of Blackburn’s 
station, which is about sixty miles from Red river, I thought 
all hopes of a quick trip for the first overland mail were at 
anend. We had taken a splendid team of horses at the last 
station, and had been spinning over the rolling prairies at 
a rapid rate; our route for some hours had been over these 
hills, with their gradual elevations, and our driver had 
urged his team pretty well. We now came to a patch of 
woods, through which the road was tortuous and stony. 
But our driver’s ambition to make good time overcame his 
caution, and away he went, bounding over the stones at a 
fearful rate. The moon shone brightly, but its light was 
obstructed by the trees, and the driver had to rely much 
on his knowledge of the road for a guide. To see the heavy 
mail wagon whizzing and whirling over the jagged rocks, 
through such a labyrinth, in comparative darkness, and to 
feel oneself bouncing now on the hard seat, now against 
the roof, and now against the side of the wagon, was no 
joke, I assure you, though I can truthfully say that I rather 
liked the excitement of the thing. But it was too dangerous 
to be continued without accident, and soon two heavy 
thumps and a bound of the wagon, that unseated us all, and 
a crashing sound denoted that something had broken. We 
stopped and examined, but found no damage except a brok 
en seat, and then proceeded to the station., Here a further 
examination, to our utter astonishment, disclosed the fact 
that the pole or tongue of the wagon was badly split. It was 
a mystery to me how we ever reached the station without 
completing its destruction. It took more time to mend it than 
the ambitious driver saved. Moral—‘‘Make haste slowly.” 
After repairing damages we got started again and travelled 
the next 18 miles in two hours and a quarter. 


The night was beautifully clear and bright, and I was 
tempted to stay up and enjoy it; but I had become too much 
fatigued with the journey to be able to withstand the de- 
mands of somnolence, and wrapping myself up in my shawls 
was soon obliviously snoring on the extended seats of the 
wagon. I awoke but once during the night, having been 
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jolted into a position where my neck felt as if there was a 
knot init. They had stopped at a station to change horses, 
and for the time not a sound could I hear. I had been 
dreaming of the Camanche Indians, and in the confusion 
of drownsiness first thought that the driver and mail agent 
had been murdered, and that I being covered up in the blan- 
kets had been missed; then I recollected that I had ai pistol 
-and thought of feeling for it; but finally I thought I would 
not stir for fear the Indians would see me, when I was 
brought to my senses by a familiar voice saying “Git up 
there, old hoss,’”’ and found it was the driver hitching up a 
new team. During the night we went eighteen miles in 
two hours and a half. 

The next thirteen miles took three hours, owing to the 
bad state of the roads, bringing us to Geary’s station!®. 
Mr. Geary has a hundred acres of corn ,which is considered 
a pretty fair lot for this section of the country. Another 
ride of seventeen miles occupied but two hours and a half, 
bringing us to the ““Boggy Depot,’’!! where there are several 
painted houses and a few stores. I learned that near here 
a few days since an Indian got shot while in a quarrel about 
politics, for you must know that the Old Wigwam at Tam- 
many is not the only spot where the braves settle political 
questions with hard knocks. The nation is divided on the 
question of forming a State government. The two parties 
wax strong on their respective sides, and frequent collisions 
are the consequence. I do not wish to be unfair on the sub- 


10The owner of this stage stand on Muddy Boggy Creek, furnished 
an interesting description in connection with his offer to sell it: “Over- 
land Mail Line; To lease or sell. The undersigned being desirous of 
entering into other business now offers his stand, so long and favorably 
known as ‘Geary’s Stand’ situated on the main road leading from Fort 
Smith to Fort Washita, Texas and California. There are 150 acres in 
a high state of cultivation, and as rich land as there is in the west. There 
is also a fine pasture, containing 100 acres for stock. The place is 
well furnished with dwellings, out houses, &c., sufficient to accommodate 
any number of travelers. There is also an excellent store house and 
Toll-bridge on the place. I will also sell with the place a choice lot 
of stock, cattle, hogs, &c. The farm is now planted with corn, oats, and 
in fact, with everything usually raised on the western farm. I will sell 
low for cash, negro property, or my own paper. Possession given at any 
time; title indisputable. Address A. W. Geary, Boggy Depot, C. N., May 
1, 1858.” (Ft. Smith Herald, Saturday, June 19, 1858, p. 3, col. 4). 

11Boggy Depot was a station or depot located on Boggy Creek for 
distribution of supplies and rations to the recently arrived Chickasaw 
emigrants in 1838. It developed into an important village and had an 


iteresting history. 
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ject, but I am given to understand that the half-breeds and 
whites and more intelligent full-bloods are in favor of the 
State government. 

Fourteen miles from Boggy Depot we came to Blue 
river station, where a very heavy bridge is building for the 
company. Herel sawa copy of the Weekly Herald—a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles from St. Louis, and nearly sev- 
enteen hundred from New York, overland, and twenty-five 
miles from any Post Office. I thought the Herald was ap- 
preciated there. 

A ride of three hours brought us to Colbert’s!? ferry, 
on the Red river—the boundary between Texas and the 
Indian territory. We arrived here on Monday, the 20th 
inst., at ten minutes to ten—being, altogether, thirty-four 
hours ahead of time to this point. But here was a difficulty. 
There was no team to carry on the mail. Arrangements 
had been made to put it through in quick time on the regu- 
lar day, but it was not expected a day and a half in advance. 
Indeed, there was nothing left to do but to put up with it. 
We had, by several) mere accidents, been enabled to obtain 
our relays so far in advance, and now we could afford a 
little loss of time. We had a good dinner, and I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to write to you—the first chance 
off the wagon since Thursday, the 16th. 

Mr. Colbert, the owner of the station and of the ferry, 
is a half-breed Indian of great sagacity and business tact. 
He is a young man, not quite thirty, I should judge, and has 
a white wife—his third. He has owned and run this ferry 
five years, and has had excellent patronage, from its cen- 
tral location, being about midway between Preston and, the 
one below. Mr. Colbert evinces some enterprise in carrying 


12Before the gold rush, B. F. Colbert began the operation of ferry 
boats below the mouth of Washita River, over which a large number of 
Texas immgrants crossed the river. With the increased traffic going 
to California in later years, the ferry privilege became of’ considerable 
value and in 1860 a resident of Texas named M. A. McBride, undertook 
to prevent Colbert’s operations. The latter claimed that by virtue of 
the Treaty with Spain in 1819 the Chickasaw Nation had the exclusive 
authority to grant a license to operate a ferry at this point. Another 
ferry was operated across Red River at the mouth of the Washita by 
an enterprising Chickasaw Indian named Sloan Love. He advertised 
his ferry service in the Arkansas papers, which he said was “at the 
crossing of the main road from Fort Smith to Coffee’s Bend and the 
forks of the Trinity in Texas; women and children of immigrants free; 
a blacksmith shop opposite the ferry.” 
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the stages of the company across his ferry free of charge 
in consideration of the increased travel which it will bring 
his way. He also stipulates to keep the neighboring roads 
in excellent order, and has already done much towards it. 
He has a large gang of slaves at work on the banks of the 
river, cutting away the sand, so as to make the ascent easy. 
His boat is simply a sort of raft, pushed across the shallow 
stream by the aid of poles, in the hands of sturdy slaves. 
The fare for a four-horse team is a dollar and a quarter, 
and the net revenue of the ferry about $1,000 per annum. 
He thinks of either buying a horse boat or having a stout 
cable drawn across the river, so that one man could man- 
age the boat. I suggested to him to buy a piece of the At- 
lantic cable, but he was of the opinion that it would be too 
costly. He owns about twenty-five slaves, and says he con- 
siders them about the best stock there is, as his increase is 
about four per year. He has a fine farm, and raises consid- 
erable corn-—how much I do not know. At his table I saw 
sugar, butter and pastry—the first two of which have been 
exceedingly rare articles since I left Fort Smith, and the 
last of which I have not seen anywhere else since I left Fort 
Smith. He is nearly white, very jovial and pleasant, and, 
altogether, a very good specimen of the half-breed Indian. 

We had determined, after giving our horses a brief 
rest, to proceed with them until we met the other team 
coming back from Sherman; but just as we were starting 
with them the expected team rode up, and all haste was 
made for our departure over Colbert’s ferry into Texas. We 
crossed the wide, shallow and muddy Red river on one of 
Mr. Colbert’s boats, and saw quite a large number of his 
slaves busily engaged in lowering the present steep grade 
up the banks. He also undertakes to keep in order part of 
the road on the Texas side of the river. On our way to 
Sherman, in Texas, we passed several large gullies, or beds 
of creeks, which are being bridged at the expense of Gray- 
son county, in which Sherman is situated, and of which it 
is the county seat. 

Sherman is a pleasant little village of about six hun- 
dred inhabitants, and is noted for its enterprising citizens. 
We found Mr. Bates, the Superintendent of this part of the 
line, ready with a team of mules to carry the mail on with- 
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out a moment’s delay. As soon as we drove up our teams 
were unhitched, and new ones put in their places at short 
notice. But Mr. Bates objected to a heavy load of ammuni- 
tion which was in our wagon, as too much incumbrance for 
the mail, and in a twinkling another wagon was rolled out, 
and we were started on our way. I had barely time to run 
a few stepsito the Post Office to drop you a letter. 

The time of our departure was twenty minutes to 5 P. 
M,. on Monday, the 20th of September—four days, six 
hours and twenty minutes from the time of our departure 
from St. Louis, a} distance of six hundred and seventy-three 
miles, and we had travelled but one hundred and sixty by 
railroad, and were thirty-one hours and fifty minutes ahead 
of time. 


SE oe 


Overland Mail Wagon, near El Paso, Texas, Sept. 28, 1858. 

The overland mail from St. Louis and Memphis to 
San Francisco met the mail from San Francisco, to each 
of those places, this evening about half past eight, one hun- 
dred miles east of El Paso—eight hours ahead of time. 
The mail going West was due at El Paso, (1,308) miles 
from St. Louis, on Tuesday, the 28th., inst., at 11 A. M., and 
the mail going East was due at the same place, (1,332% 
miles from San Francisco,) on the same day at 5:30 A. M. 
So you will perceive that the mail going East has rather 
beaten the mail going West so far, though they may lose 
time in going over the remaining route. 


I have already given you a hasty sketch of our progress 
from St. Louis via the Pacific Railroad to Tipton, Moniteau 
county, Mo., thence to Springfield, Mo., Fayetteville and 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, the Indian Territory to the Texas 
border, and our start from Sherman, Texas; having crossed 
the Red river at Colbert’s Ferry, about eight miles below 
Fort Preston. Since then we have passed through Gaines- 
ville, Forts Belknap and Chadbourne, along the Concho riv- 
er—a branch of the Little Colorado—to its source; across 
the Great Llano Estacade, or Stake Plain, a distance of 
eighty miles, without water, to the Horsehead Crossing of 
the Pecos river, and up the east bank of that stream to 
Pope’s Camp, crossing the Pecos about three miles above, 
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and taking the line near the thirty-second parallel for El 
Paso. We travel night and day, and only stop long enough 
to change teams and eat. The stations are not all yet fin- 
ished, and there are some very long drives—varying from 
thirty-five to seventy-five miles, without an opportunity of 
procuring fresh teams. Many obstacles have been over- 
come, and I am sanguine of the ultimate success of the en- 
terprise, however much I may now doubt its efficiency as 
an expeditious mail or available passenger route. 


a2 Ss OS 


The scheduled run from Fort Chadbourne to Colbert’s 
Ferry was 283 miles and required 62 hours and twenty-five 
minutes. From Colbert’s Ferry to Fort Smith was 192 miles 
for which 88 hours was allowed. From Fort Smith to Tip- 
ton, Missouri, was 313 miles and the scheduled time for the 
run was 48 hours and 55 minutes. Tipton wag the termi- 
nus of the railroad running to St. Louis, a distance of 160 
miles for which 11 hours and 40 minutes was allowed. 


Another traveler who has left an account of this inter- 
esting transportation line across Oklahoma was H. D. Bar- 
rows who traveled “‘over the Butterfield route, which was, I 
believe, the longest and best conducted stage route in the 
world.” He and his wife traveled from Los Angeles “day 
and night for about 18 days and 5 hours, arriving at Smith- 
ton, the terminus of the railway to St. Louis on the morning 
of January 5, 1861, and at St. Louis the evening of the same 
day.” 

They went by Fort Yuma, past where the Oatman 
massacre occurred, by Gila Bend and Sutton’s Ranch, Tuc- 
son, Apache Pass, Mesilla, E] Paso and through the Coman- 
che country. Passed Fort Chadbourne and an “old aban- 
doned fort at ‘Phantom Hill’ 40 miles apart, the latter had 
been burned. Sunday we passed Fort Belknap where we 
heard the Comanche had been committing depredations. 
Monday as we passed through the thriving town of Sher- 
man, Texas, we began to see cattle running at large on the 
hills which was an indication that we were out of the In- 
dian country. 

“We crossed Red River into Choctaw or peaceable In- 
dian territory on the last day of the year. The next morn- 
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ing was biting cold. We ate breakfast at a large farm 
house occupied by two well-to-do Choctaw farmers who 
dressed and looked like Americans, and were nearly white. 
They had large families. Just as we were leaving a num- 
ber of full-blood Indians came out on to the broad veranda 
with their chief. We were told that they were to leave 
on the next stage after us enroute for Washington to see 
their new Great Father Lincoln inaugurated. ... We 
reached Fort Smith on the 2nd day of January 15% days 
from Los Angeles. . . . Fort Smith is a wide awake pro- 
gressive city. On our journey thus far we had ridden in 
what were called Thorough-brace mud wagons. But next 
morning before light on the Concord stage coach . . . we 
arrived at Springfield, a larger and handsomer oh 

than Fort Smith. We had passed through Fayetteville, an- 
other fine city, that is, it had less of the frontier aspect than 
one would expect from its location. Saturday morning, 
January 5, at three o’clock we arrived at Smithton, took 
a train at 9 A. M. and reached St. Louis between six and 
seven that evening; the railroad ran along the Missouri 
River.’’14 


The Southern Overland Mail Company enjoyed the great 
advantage of traversing a country where there were few 
delays from snow or difficult terrain as in the north. Its ser- 
vice was therefore successful and popular. It had been not- 
ed with much satisfaction in Los Angeles that “The arrival 
of the stages of the Overland Mail had been heretofore as 
regular as the index on the clock points to the hour, as 
true as the dial to the sun. During all seasons, in cold and 
heat, in winter and summer, the overland stage has kept 
its time; while other lines have been days behind, this one 
has been regular as clock work, sometimes anticipating, but 
never behind the appointed hour for its arriva].15 

To meet this competition and overcome the advantages 
enjoyed by the Southern Overland Mail Company, the Cen- 
tral Overland Pony Express service was organized and on 
April 8, 1860, started from San Francisco its first sack of 


18Smithton, located near Sedalia, Missouri; the railroad had been 
extended 19 miles from Tipton since 1858. 

144 Two Thousand Mile Stage Ride, by H. D. Barrows, Historical 
Society of Southern California reports 1896, page 40. 

15Los Angeles Star, October 1. 1859, p. 2, col. 1. 
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express. It prospered and in a measure nullified the plans 
and investments made in connection with the southern 
route. 


The Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph company had built 
a line from San Francisco to Los Angeles and the Missouri 
River and Western Company operated gq line from St. Louis 
to Fort Smith. Press news intended for California was tel- 
‘egraphed to St. Louis and relayed from there by wire to 
Fort Smith, then carried by the Southern Overland Mail 
stages to Los Angeles then relayed by wire to San Fran- 
cisco. “But the success of the Pony Express has effectively 
broken up that business for the present, and the only plan 
of securing an immediate return of the capital invested in 
the Fort Smith telegraph is to push it forward far enough 
to compete with its northern rival in the earliest dispatch of 
news. This may be done by buiiding to Sherman and run- 
ning a Pony Express thence to Yuma, which could be run 
twelve months in the year without any interruption what- 
ever.” The telegraph line to Fort Smith did not pay op- 
erating expenses since the Pony Express service had been 
installed on the Central Route.1® 

The Butterfield company planned to inaugurate a 
pony express service to meet the competition of the Cen- 
tral Route, but in a short time the Civil War came on and 
the Confederates seized the equipment of the Butterfield 
line and suspended its operations. After the war, in 1868 
the Wells Fargo Company obtained a subsidy of $1,750,000 
for a daily stage to California. Stages were restored to the 
old Butterfield route, but the age of railroads was at hand, 
and the day of the overland stage came to an end. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively small amount of 
passenger traffic and the inconsiderable number of immi- 
grants who followed the line, the Southern Overland Mail 
Line had its place in the history of Oklahoma and left its 
imprint on the country. 


16Los Angeles Star, November 24, 1860, p. 2, col. 1. 


CHIEF PLEASANT PORTER 
by 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


The initial years of adjustment by the Creek Indians 
in their new homes in the Indian Territory, were interrupted 
by difficulties with adjoining tribes and by domestic 
troubles. The cleavage between the Upper and Lower 
Creeks constituted a source of many painful experiences. 
Reckless leadership, at times, inflamed to animosity and 
passion, a people to whom war was a reasonable and logical 
affair. 

As the years passed, the Creeks became reconciled to 
their new environments and wholeheartedly and under 
capable leadership began to work out their own destiny. 
Progress in social, educational and political affairs) was 
very rapid. The leaders of the two factions, in 1860, united 
in the draft of the first written constitution under which a 
Principal Chief was elected by the members of the tribe. 
The Civil War again rent the tribe and little or no respon- 
sible government existed in the Creek Nation until the war 
was concluded. A new and more serviceable constitution 
was framed by the progressive leaders in 1867 and under 
this instrument, the political affairs of the reunited tribe 
were administered until the United States Government as- 
sumed active control of all functions of government. The 
Creek constituion of 1867 may be said to be the initial ges- 
ture by the tribe toward intelligent, responsible govern- 
ment. From that time forward, it became a matter of 
capable, honest and unselfish administration. Fortunate in- 
deed was the nation to possess at this particular time, the 
leadership of honest, capable and intelligent men. 

During this era of transition in the social and political 
life of the Creek Nation, no name stands out with finer 
luster than that of Pleasant Porter, Principal Chief of the 
nation from the year 1899 until his death in 1907. Safe, 
conservative and trusted in counsel, unremitting in fidelity 
to the best concerns of his tribe, dignified and courteous in 
association with men, he enjoyed the well merited supreme 
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confidence of the members of his race and the public of- 
ficials of the United States Government from the President 
down to its humblest official connected with the Indian ser- 
vice. His paternal forebears had entered the Creek tribe 
by adoption back in 1814, and shared with its members, the 
chastening phases of their enforced removal from Alabama 
to the west. The complete story of the life of Pleasant 
-Porter and of his paternal ancestry is linked with the story 
of the Creek people from the days of the Creek War of 
1813-14 down to their absorption into the political life of 
the State of Oklahoma. His own public service to the tribe 
reaches back to the early post bellum days and becomes 
more conspicuous with the years until death terminated his 
most useiul career. The high qualities of his statesmanship 
were emphasied by the patriotic service which he rendered 
during the days when tribal relationship gradually lapsed 
and its membership became merged into the body politic 
of American Life. 

1John Snodgrass Porter was a soldier of fortune—a son 
of Andrew Porter, an Irishman of Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born sometime during the concluding de- 
cades of the eighteenth century. The vast unmeasured 
west continually beckoned the restless settler and land sur- 
veying became the inviting profession for young men dur- 
ing those formative days of the republic. Young Porter be- 
came a surveyor which would indicate that he had received 
at least the rudiments of an education before departing 
from his home in Pennsylvania for the southwest. His Bo- 
hemian instincts led him across the Alleganies about 1810, 
into eastern Tennessee where he married and settled down 
among the rugged hills. 

The fearful massacre of white settlers at Ft. Mimms, 
in Alabama, in the fall of 1813 by members of the Creek 
tribes, inspired the punitive expedition by Gen. Andrew 
Jackson and his Tennessee riflemen into the Indian country 


in the following spring. John Snodgrass Porter shouldered 
his rifle and marched away with Jackson to the south to 
fight the Creek Indians. He seems to have acquired the 


1Data as to John Snodgrass Porter and Benjamin Edward Porter, 
obtained from: } 

History of Indian Territroy, by Gideon, and 

Personal interviews wish William Adair Porter, son of Gen, Porter. 
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for us to know. That he engaged in land surveying in Texas 
is an acknowledged fact. About the time of the outbreak 
of the Mexican War, the captain, now bent with age and 
broken in health, returned from Texas to his cabin home on 
the Arkansas River to pass the closing years of' his eventful 
life. He brought home with him ag an evidence of his ac- 
tivities in Texas, numerous certificates for lands granted to 
-him in the lone star Republic. These certificates were de- 
stroyed after his death by his daughter Betsey and the lands 
reverted through lack of recorded title. The postponement 
of the Captain’s death was not delayed many months 
after his return from Texas and occurred about 1847, at 
the old home on the Arkansas. As he lay dying, the mem- 
bers of the household were gathered to his bedside to re- 
ceive his final benediction. Bending near his couch was 
a dark eyed boy of six or seven summers with skin darker 
than the others, betraying more clearly, the Indian blood 
coursing through his veins. As the dying grandfather 
placed his hand upon the head of this lad, he solemnly 
said, ““He will do more than any of you.”’ No words were 
more prophetically spoken. Captain Porter was laid to his 
final rest in an old family burying ground upon the planta- 
tion near Clarksville. 


Benjamin Edward Porter, son of Captain Porter, was 
born at the old home in the Creek Nation back in Alabama 
about 1818 and came as a child with his parents to the 
west. He lived until his death upon the old plantation and 
was a farmer and stockman. He married Phoebe, a dau- 
ghter of Tah-lo-pee Tust-a-nuk-kee, a Creek Indian town 
chief. He died sometime shortly before the Civil War and 
was buried by the side of his father in the old burying 
ground near Clarksville. His wife died June 6, 1888, aged 
63 years and is buried in the family burying ground at 
Wealaka, in the southeastern part of what is now Tulsa 


County, Oklahoma. 


It is a sad commentary to note that the graves of both 
Captain Porter and Benjamin Porter are now unknown. The 
crude markings were removed years ago and time has 
wholly effaced the ancient burying ground where they rest. 
The old plantation was segregated into allotments and the 
plow has furrowed the goil where they sleep. Tall corn 
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waves in the warm summer air above their forgotten graves 
—but in the thought of Victor Hugo, “God knows where to 
find the soul.” 


The years. of childhood and of adolesence of Pleasant 
Porter, oldest child and son of Benjamin Edward and 
Phoebe Porter, were spent upon the old plantation near 
Clarksville, where he was born September 26, 1840. His 
life appears to have been eventful from its inception. When 
a small child, he and a little cousin poisoned themselves by 
eating wild stromonium, the cousin dying and young 
Pleasant’s recovery being very long and precarious. Later, 
when swimming with other lads, he was bitten by a water 
moceasin snake. Scarcely had he recovered from this ad- 
venture with the snake when he was thrown from a wagon 
and his leg fractured in three places. In later years he 
was given up as hopelessly ill with fever; he was hunted by 
avengers of blood for a crime committed by another man; 
he was shot through the head during his service in the Civil 
War. 


Pleasant Porter was a member of the bird clan and 
early in life received the somewhat euphoneous Indian name 
of Talof Harjo a name which means Crazy Bear. The en- 
rolling officers placed number 6220 opposite his name on 
the approved rolls of the Creek tribe. He spent five years 
in the Presbyterian Mission School at Tullahassee, receiv- 
ing there a common school education which was to be the 
foundation upon which his own habit of home study built 
a finished structure of learning. After leaving school, he 
clerked in a store for a brief period and in 1860, together 
with Sam Brown, drove cattle in New Mexico” During his 
absence in New Mexico, war between the states was brew- 
ing and, learning of impending hostilities, he hastened home 
and:‘on August 19, at the Creek Agency, enlisted as a private 
in the Confederate Army in Company A of the First Creek 
regiment under command of Col. D. N. McIntosh. This 
regiment was attacked to the brigade commanded by Col. 
Douglas H. Cooper. 


Colonel Cooper, having the Indian regiments with him, 
fought Opothleyahola on November 19, 1861 at Round 
Mountain near the mouth of the Cimarron and again on 
November 29th on Bird Creek, north of Tulsa and finally 
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routed him and his forces at Chustenahleh on December 
26th, driving him across the line into Kansas. Cooper had 
his Indian regiments with him again at Pea Ridge, Arkan- 
sas, on March 7-8, 1862, when the confederates were de- 
feated. Cooper was again defeated at Honey Springs near 
Oktaha on July 17, 1863, after which the Indian regiments 
fled to the Red River country and finally surrendered on 
‘June 23, 1865. Records disclose that Pleasant Porter held 
the rank of Quartermaster Sergeant. He was wounded 
three times, once in the thigh which caused him ever to 
limp slightly, and twice in the head. His record as a sol- 
dier was one of unflinching courage. Upon the conclusion 
of his military service, Young Porter returned to the Clarks- 
ville plantation and resumed his farming operations. He 
was now without means, the plantation slaves had been 
freed, the ravages of war had denuded the farm of its 
stock and the improvements were devastated. He _ set 
bravely to work rebuilding the log cabin and splitting rails 
in the nearby forests with which to fence the farm which 
he plowed and tilled. Upon his young shoulders rested the 
responsibility of caring for his widowed mother and sisters 
and brother. His labors were interrupted in September 
1865 when he accompanied the Creek Indian commissioners, 
as a guard, to Ft. Smith, Ark., when they went to meet the 
envoys of the United States to open negotiations for terms 
of peace. These initial parleys culminated in the peace 
treaty at Washington in the spring of 1866. The shadow 
years during and succeeding the Civil War had almost com- 
pletelly demoralized the schools in the Creek country. The 
farm life of young Porter was again stayed when he was 
called upon to assume charge as Superintendent of the 
school affairs of the nation. To this task, he gave his first 
public effort and the zealous, clearsighted service which he 
rendered, characterized his long life of public service to 
his people. He reorganized the schools of the nation in 
1871, was reelected to the task in 1872 but declined the re- 


election. 

In the fall of 1872, Pleasant Porter made his initial 
trip to Washington as a representative of his people. It was 
on this occasion that he married Mary Ellen Keys, at St. 
Louis, Mo., on November 25, 1872. She was a daughter of 
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Judge Riley Keys, who for twenty-five years was chief jus- 
tice of the courts of the Cherokee Nation. She was born in 
the Cherokee Nation on April 6, 1854 and died at Wealaka, 
Indian Territory of January 15, 1886. Three children were 
born of this union, William Adair, Pleasant and Annetta 
Mary, the latter two of whom are now deceased. The son 
William Adair Porter resides with his family at Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma. On May 26, 1886, Pleasant Porter married Mattie 
Leonora Bertholf, a cousin of his first wife. She wag born 
August 18, 1861, and died July 10, 1829, leaving a daughter, 
Leonora, now the wife of Ed. C. Bothwell of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Early in life Pleasant Porter exhibited a remarkable 
capacity for business and became prosperous. He ran a 
store at Hillabee for a brief time, afterward establishing a 
general store at Okmulgee which he sold out in 1869. He 
soon thereafter removed from Okmulgee to Wealaka where 
he built a home and where he continued to reside until 1889, 
when he again removed to Muskogee which remained his 
home until his death. 


The so-called “Sands Rebellion” occurred in 1871. Sen- 
timents of bitterness between the Creek factions growing 
out of their division during the Civil War remained unabat- 
ed and were provocative of this as well as of later disrup- 
tions in the political life of the Creek Nation. The Sands 
troubles culminated in October 1871, when Chief Checote 
attempted to convene the council at Okmulgee. Sands with 
some three hundred of his adherents marched upon the 
Creek capital and dissipated the meeting. Pleasant Porter 
was placed in command of the light horsemen and with the 
aid of Federal agents succeeded in quelling the insurrection 
without loss of life. The high esteem and respect accorded 
him by the Sands followers, enabled him to effect a peace- 
able solution of the difficulty and persuade them to lay 
down their arms and return to their homes. 


In the fall of 1872, Pleasant Porter was dispatched to 
Washington as the official representative of the Creek Na- 
tion and thus came the inception of a long period of diplo- 
matic service, so ably and faithfully rendered to his tribe 
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and people. *He spent much of his time from this time for- 
ward until his death, pressing the interests of his people on 
the attention of the authorities at the Nation’s capital. In 
Washington, he became a well known and highly esteemed 
character. He enjoyed the confidence of senators, con- 
gressmen and of presidents. The late President McKinley 
when a member of the House, referred to Pleasant Porter as 
“the greatest living Indian.” In the United States Senate, 
a distinguished member of that body spoke of him “as the 
peer of any man upon this floor.” He became the personal 
friend and acquaintance of Theodore Roosevelt. The crude 
Indian boy from the cabin on the Arkansas River by dint 
of his own personal efforts drew to himself the admiration 
and appreciation of official Washington and rendered an 
unequalled diplomatic service to hig people. 


It was during the four year service of Pleasant Porter 
as a member of the Creek House of Warriors, that the La- 
char Haijo insurrection engrossed the attention of the Creek 
leaders. Lachar Haijo had been elected principal chief 
of the Creek Nation in 1875 over Sam Checote who had held 
the position since 1867. The Checote adherents were in 
control of both houses of the legislative body and for some 
reason, political or otherwise, Lachar Haijo was impeached, 
removed from office and Ward Couchman of the Checote 
party appointed to serve the remainder of Haijo’s term. As 
might be expected, Haijo went on the war path and the 


2A careful search of the pay rolls of the Creek Council discloses 
that Pleasant Porter was a member of the House of Warriors for the 
October 1875 session. In December 1875, he was sent to Washington 
as a Delegate of the Creek Nation and again served in the same capac- 
ity in December 1876. He was a member of the House of Kings during 
the October 1877 session and was sent to Washington in November 1877 
and in December 1878. He was president of the House of Kings for the 
session ending December 4, 1879. From January to October 1880, he 
was again in Washington, as a delegate. He served as president of 
the house of Kings in October 1880 and was in Washington again in 
January 1881. He again presided over the House of Kings in October 
1881, the records showing that he represented Big Spring Town. In 
December 1881, he was again in Washington, remaining until August 
1888 and presided over the House of Kings during the sessions of October 
1882 and October and December 1883. The records are silent as to his 
political activities during the years 1884 and 1885, but in December 
1888 and January 1889, he was again in Washington and was a member 
of the House of Kings for the session from November 17 to December 
3, 1891. He was in Washington during February, March and October 
1893 and June 1894. In October 1888, an appropriation was made to 
defray his expenses as a Delegate to “Grand Council” of Indians. 
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situation became tense. Pleasant Porter was again placed 
in command of the light horsemen, but succeeded in com- 
posing the situation without bloodshed. Both factions re- 
spected him and were willing to abide his judgment and the 
Haijo followers returned to their homes to await the call 
of the colorful Isperhecher seven years later. For eight 
years Pleasant Porter sat as a member of the Creek House 
of Kings, during the last four years of which he was its pre- 
siding officer. 


In 1882, Isperhecher, a judge in the Okmulgee District, 
was charged with seditious utterances, impeached and re- 
moved from office.2 He immediately allied himself with the 
holdover factions of the Sands and Haijo troubles and es- 
tablished a military camp with some three hundred and 
fifty of his followers at Nuyaka, twelve miles west of Ok- 
mulgee. Here a pronouncement was made of the purpose 
to restore the Creek Indians to their primitive government 
and social status. A quasi government was set up and light 
horse companies formed and provided with arms and muni- 
tions. Pleasant Porter was absent in Washington at this 
time but was dispatched for, by Checote, who was again 
the Principal Chief. Porter returned and took the field in 
command of about seven hundred troops and began an of- 
fensive campaign. 


Isparhecher was driven with his followers from Creek 
territory by Porter in February 1883, who marched into the 
Sac and Fox country. An asylum was sought by Isparchecher 
with his remnant among the Kiowas at Anadarko, but they 
were returned by the United States troops to Ft. Gibson in 
the spring of 1883. There were perhaps seven or eight 
casualties during the “war,” including the killing of a 
brother of Porter. The insurrectionists were disarmed, re- 
leased and sent home by the Ft. Gibson military authorities 
in July 1888. The Creeks refer to this war as the Green 
Peach War. Porter was highly instrumental in promoting 
a final adjustment of this trouble and was largely the in- 
spiration of the tolerant attitude assumed by the officers 
of the United States and the Creek Nation in making a 
final disposition of the belligerants. By this time Pleasant 
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Porter had acquired the title of General, a title by which 
he became so well and affectionately known. 

Under the conditions and stipulations of the peace 
treatly of 1866, the Creeks had ceded to the United States 
the western portion of their domain. This land was to be 
used by the government for the location of “‘other Indians 
and freedmen.” It was obviously the intent of the tribal rep- 
‘resentatives signatory to the treaty, that no portion of the 
ceded lands should be used for settlement by citizens of the 
United States. In January, 1889 a delegation headed by 
Gen. Porter went to Washington and while there offered to 
relinquish to the government, all Creek claims to that part 
of the ceded territory which was still unassigned to “other 
Indians and freedmen.” An agreement was entered into on 
January 31, 1889, by which the Creeks for a consideration 
approximating two and a quarter millions of dollars, re- 
leased the United States from all restrictions on the use of 
the entire Creek cession of 1866. Opinion was very much 
divided among the Creeks as to the wisdom of this agree- 
ment and sale and Gen. Porter, with others, came in for 
some considerable criticism for the part they played in the 
transaction. 

Gen. Porter was before the electorate as a candidate 
for Principal Chief of the tribe at the election held Sep- 
tember 3, 1895, but was defeated by Isparhecher his an- 
cient foe of the days of the Green Peach War. Isparhecher 
died December 22, 1902. 

The Creeks, at first were little disposed to look with 
favor upon any plan involving a change in their system of 
land tenure. It early became manifest, however, that fur- 
ther resistance to the allotment plans of the government was 
futile and inadvisable. A commission headed by Gen. Por- 
ter, on September 27, 1897, reached an agreement with the 
Dawes Commission, which agreement was embodied in Sec- 
tion Thirty of the Curtis Act of June 28, 1898. This com- 
pact was submitted to a vote of the members of the tribe 
and rejected by them at a general election held on Novem- 
ber 1, 1898. However, under the provisions of the Curtis 
Act, the Dawes Commission began allotting the lands in 
so far as the surface was concerned, in 1899. This precipl- 
tate action by the Dawes Commission awoke the responsible 
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officials of the Creek Nation to the necessity for immediate 
action. 

Events had been moving rapidly toward the breaking 
up of the ancient tribal governments and the segregation 
of the tribal domain of the Creeks among its individual 
members. General Porter had seen it coming. He had 
sensed the attitude of the government officials many years 
before the contemplated change in policy had dawned upon 
the Creek people. General Porter became Principal Chief 
of the Creek Nation at the general election held on Septem- 
ber 5, 1899, and at a time when the interests of the Creek 
people required strong, capable leadership. When he came 
to the executive chair, he faced a situation somewhat chao- 
tic because of the rejection of the Creek treaty of September 
27, 1897. The retiring chief, had given it scant support. 
The people were divided, although as individuals they were 
crowding the land office at Muskogee to make selections 
of land for themselves. Immediate action was required 
upon the part of the Creek authorities, if the interests of 
the tribal members were to be properly conserved. Chief 
Porter, at once summoned the Creek Council in session at 
Okmulgee and laid before them with dramatic emphasis, 
the entire situation and charged them with the duty of de- 
signating a new commission to treat with the Dawes Com- 
mission. The Creek Council meeting at the old Council 
House at Okmulgee on October 2, 1899 received the stir- 
ring message from its Chief. After a dignified delineation 
of conditions, the burden of immediate action was laid upon 
the hearts of the legislators in the language of a statesman. 
The concluding words of Chief Porter, from which quota- 
tion is made, will adorn the pages of Creek history “as long 
as the grass grows and rivers run.” 


“Having thus briefly called your attention to the con- 
duct of affairs of the Nation from the time of my taking 
office, and other matters and things that have had a bear- 
ing upon the administration of those affairs, I now deem it 
incumbent upon me to offer such advisory suggestions as 
have in the meantime presented themselves to me. More 
especially do feel it my duty to do this when I appreciate 
the fact that Iam not permitted to exercise the functions of 
an executive power except to assent and dissent from the 
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commission gave to the Creeks the detailed plan as set 
forth in the Original Creek Treaty. ‘This agreement was 
adopted by Congress on March 1, 1901 and ratified by vote 
of the Creek Nation on May 25, 1901. A supplemental treaty 
by Chief Porter and the members of a new commission was 
Embodied in an Act of Congress of June 30; 1902,° ratified 
by the Creek Nation on July 26, 1902 and proclaimed by 
the President on August 8, 1902. These two agreements 
constitute the scheme of allotment of the lands‘of the Creek 
Nation” Bench and bar in Oklahoma today recognize in 
these agreements, many terms and conditions more elastic 
toward the rights of the Creek allottees, than those found in 
any of the agreements made with other tribes. The rights 
of allotment of the individual member of the tribe, were 
conserved against the recognized rules of limitation and 
estoppel of the white man. The unerring mind! of General 
Porter guided the hand that indicted the language of the 
Creek allottment agreements. In those deciding moments, 
he stood like Saul among hig people, towering above the 
multitude. 

The fourth and last insurrection against the organized 
government of the Creeks occurred in the spring of 1901 
and is known as the Crazy Snake Uprising. Chitto Harjo 
(Crazy Snake) was a typical representative of an expiring 
race of full blood Indians. In October, 1900, he and his 
full blood adherents instituted a government of their own 
with Hickory Ground as their capital. Little significance 
was attached to this action at its inception but as the move- 
ment gathered strength among a class of Indians who were 
opposing allotment, Chief Porter, on November 2, 1900, 
appealed to the United States Government for protection 
against the “‘snake” Indians. In response to this appeal, a 
troop of United States Cavalry arrived from Ft. Reno in 
January, 1901, and the leaders of the movement were 
placed under arrest. Several of them including Crazy 
Snake were indicted in the United States court for seditious 
conspiracy, to which, pleas of guilty were made. After an 


extended lecture from the judge, John R. Thomas, the pasgs- 


4 31 Stat. Laws, 861. 
5 32 Stat. Laws, 500, 
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In the light of the facts above stated, it became your 
bounden duty to the people you represent to expedite the 
registering in the form of an agreement the spontaneous 
act of the people, accepting with supreme trust that which 
a majority of the people have determined upon and acted 
upon, with study deliberation, as the will of the people 
and recognize the principle that law, as a matter of fact, 
is only the changing will of the people. 

The vitality of our race still persists. We have not 
lived for naught. We are the original discoverers of this 
continent and the conquerors of it from the animal kingdom 
and on it first taught the arts of peace and war and first 
planted the institutions of virtue, truth and liberty. The Eu- 
ropean Nations found us here and were made aware that 
it was possible for men to exist and subsist here. We have 
given to the European people on this continent, our thought 
forces. The best blood of our ancestors has been inter- 
mingled with the best statesmen and leading citizens. We 
have made ourselves an indestructable element in their na- 
tional history. We have shown that what they believed to 
be arid and desert places were habitable and capable of sus- 
taining millions of people. We have led the vanguard of 
civilization in our conflicts with them for tribal existence 
from ocean to ocean. The race that has rendered this ser- 
vice to the other races of mankind cannot perish utterly. 

Though our tribal organization is fading away, we will 
be transformed as a potent factor, an element within the 
body of Christian civilization” The philosophy of history of 
the future shall trace many principles of governments and 
institutions so dear to them, to those found among us. 


Trusting that you will appreciate and fulfill the de- 
mands and obligations placed upon you by civilization and 
your people and that you will perform the duties now in- 
cumbent upon you as legislators and that harmony and 
goodwill will characterize your deliberations, let us com- 
mit ourselves unto Almighty God and implore His divine 
guidance and with unmovable faith and courage enter upon 
the work wherein Christian civilization warrants us the 
right of way.” 


With quick response to Chief Porter’s insistence, a com- 
mission was appointed, with the Chief at its head and this 
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commission gave to the Creeks the detailed plan as set 
forth in the Original Creek Treaty. ‘This agreement was 
adopted by Congress on March 1, 1901 and ratified by vote 
of the Creek Nation on May 25, 1901. A supplemental treaty 
by Chief Porter and the members of a new commission was 
Embodied in an Act of Congress of June 30, 1902,° ratified 
by the Creek Nation on July 26, 1902 and proclaimed by 
the President on August 8, 1902. These two agreements 
constitute the scheme of allotment of the lands’of the Creek 
Nation” Bench and bar in Oklahoma today recognize in 
these agreements, many terms and conditions more elastic 
toward the rights of the Creek ailottees, than those found in 
any of the agreements made with other tribes. The rights 
of allotment of the individual member of the tribe, were 
conserved against the recognized rules of limitation and 
estoppel of the white man. The unerring mind of General 
Porter guided the hand that indicted the language of the 
Creek allottment agreements. In those deciding moments, 
he stood like Saul’ among hig people, towering above the 
multitude. 

The fourth and last insurrection against the organized 
government of the Creeks occurred in the spring of 1901 
and is known as the Crazy Snake Uprising. Chitto Harjo 
(Crazy Snake) was a typical representative of an expiring 
race of full blood Indians. In October, 1900, he and his 
full blood adherents instituted a government of their own 
with Hickory Ground as their capital. Little significance 
was attached to this action at its inception but as the move- 
ment gathered strength among a class of Indians who were 
opposing allotment, Chief Porter, on November 2, 1900, 
appealed to the United States Government for protection 
against the “‘snake” Indians. In response to this appeal, a 
troop of United States Cavalry arrived from Ft. Reno in 
January, 1901, and the leaders of the movement were 
placed under arrest. Several of them including Crazy 
Snake were indicted in the United States court for seditious 
conspiracy, to which, pleas of guilty were made. After an 


extended lecture from the judge, John R. Thomas, the pass- 


4 31 Stat. Laws, 861. 
5 82 Stat. Laws, 500. 
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ing of sentence was deferred during good behavior and the 
culprits sent home. 


In 1903, General Porter was reelected Principal Chief. 
The powers of his office had been al'most entirely shorn by 
the substitution therefor, of the laws of Congress. Govern- 
ment was now administered by officials imported from the 
states. A situation was rapidly forming which was calculat- 
ed to stimulate the demands for state government for the In- 
dian tribes in the territory. General Porter now became a 
strong advocate of statehood for his people. The movement 
crystalized in the meeting of a constitutional convention call- 
ed by the chiefs of the various Indian tribes which met at 
Muskogee on August 21, 1905. Delegates were in attend- 
ance from each of the tribes and among the names of the 
participants may be recognized the names of men who in 
later years fashioned the constitution of the State of Ok- 
lahoma and who guided its destinies in its inceptive days. 
The Muskogee convention did not lack leadership. With 
unerring judgment, General Porter was chosen permanent 
chairman of the convention and presided with dignity. The 
convention framed a constitution for the State of Sequoyah 
which was to embrace the old Indian Territory. This con- 
stitution when submitted to a vote of the people was adopt- 
ed by a large vote, only to be rejected by Congress. The 
Sequoyah movement was most heartily Supported by Gen- 
eral Porter, who, during the latter days of his life, urged 
forward the sentiments of statehood for his people. 


The duties of the Chief were now perfunctory and 
with clerical exactness General Porter attached his sig- 
nature to the thousands of allotment deeds which evidenced 
to the individual member, his distributive share of the public 
domain of the tribe. 


The declining years of the life of Genera] Porter were 
spent in the management of his personal affairs. The au- 
tumn of life found him in comfortable circumstances and in 
the full enjoyment of the confidence, esteem and respect 
of all men and of all races. He was charitable to the degree 
of recklessness toward the unfortunate members of the old 


tribe and expended largely to relieve the distressed Indian 
who appealed to him. 
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General Porter was a man of commanding presence, 
standing six feet and weighing perhaps 225 pounds. He 
was polished in dress and clean in thought and habit. His 
spiritual affiliations were with the Presbyterian Church. 
He was a member of the Masonic fraternities, including 
the 38rd degree. A gracious personality enriched his life 
with the charm of a wide circle of personal friendships. 
-He was a fluent speaker in both the Creek and English 
languages. He was well read in the classics, was familiar 
with the standard philosophical writers, kept abreast of the 
development of thought, progress and literature ,and mod- 
estly with a soft pleasing voice and excellent diction, could 
discourse entertainingly by the hour on a wide range of 
subjects. 


Pleasant Porter was qa natural born leader of men. 
This leadership was of the tolerant and generous type. He 
dealt sympathetically with the misguided conservative 
members of the tribe and reverenced their every con- 
scientious difference of thought. The full blood Indian of 
that period wag disposed to face the past. The stage of his 
aboriginal life of simplicity, was narrow. He dramatized 
every situation in which he found himself. General Porter 
was patient toward the warlike excesses of these people 
and employed few measures of coercion. Dignity and firm- 
ness characterized his posture toward them. He permitted 
no infraction to weigh against his higher obligation to serve 
his people and sought to inspire them with the thought that 
human relationships rest upon faith and confidence. The 
numerous uprisings among the emotional] full blood mem- 
bers of the tribe, were quelled by unrepressive measures. 
It was by moral suasion, that he influenced them to aban- 
don the paths of internecive strife. To him, it would seem, 
fate had committed the task of leading a race from archaic 
rites and primitive violence forth into the clear sunlight of 
Christian civilization. He easily ranks as one of the most 
distingushed and influential Indian leaders of all time. 


It was his ambition that his people might assume their 
place as full participants in the glory of United States cit- 
izenship. His last efforts were directed toward seeing them 
invested with the high privileges of statehood and self gov- 
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ernment. His dream in that behalf was approaching real- 
ization. When death closed the eventful service of General 
Pleasant Porter at Vinita, on September 3, 1907, statehood 
for his people stood at the threshold.6 He rests in the old 
family burying ground at Wealaka. 


6On September 2, 1907, Gen. Porter accompanied by Judge John R. 
Thomas and M. L. Mott, Creek National Attorney, left Muskogee for 
Missouri, to attend to some matters of litigaiion connected with tribal 
affairs. The party arrived at Vinita in the evening where a change of 
trains was to be effected and, during the interim, rooms were taken 
at the Cobb Hotel. Early in the evening, feeling somewhat indisposed, 
the General with Mr. Mott, retired to his room. He suffered a stroke 
shortly thereafter, lapsed into unconsciousness and passed away on the 
morning of Septmeber 3. Realizing the approach of death, he said to 
those abou’ him, “I’m not afraid to die.” These were his parting words 
before he passed into a state of coma from which he never recovered. 
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CHIEF AHPEAHTONE 
Last Chief of the Kiowas 
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AHPEAHTONE, KIOWA—A BIT OF HISTORY 
By Rev. J. J. Methvin. 
The writer of “The Bit of History’ concerning the life of 


Ah-pe-a-ton, late chief of the Kiowa Indian tribe. Reverend J 
Methvin of Anadarko, Oklahoma, is one of the oldest, if not the claest 


_ living missionary to the Indians. He served as a Methodist Minister 


in the Indian Mission Conference, but many years ago he was sent as 
a missionary to the so called “wild tribes.” He founded the Methodist 
Indian Boarding School at old Anadarko, and served for many years as 
Superintendent. He has always been the friend of the Indians and has 
ever ‘had their welfare at heart and but few men have contributed more 
to their education and civilization. His work has been largely among 
the Kiowas, and Comanches, and he is loved and respected by all of the 
members of those tribes. He has written some interesting books in- 
cluding, ““Andele”’ or the “Mexican Kiowa Captive.” DWP 


An interesting chapter in the history of the Kiowa 
tribe clusters around the life of Ahpeahtone, the late Kiowa 
chief, who died August 8, 1931. He was born back in 1856 
in the days of the roaming. warlike life of the tribe over the 


western plains. After the capture of “Andele,’ Andrez 
Martinez, he and “‘Andele” grew up together in the same 


environments, and were constant and lasting friends. 

And such was his confidence in Martinez that he call- 
ed for him during the past few months to hold prayer ser- 
vices at his home, he being unable to get out to church. 

Ahpeahtone belong to the royal stock among the 
Kiowas, and the Sioux tribe; for his grandmother was a 
prominent Sioux; and his father was a brother of Lonewolf, 
the noted warlike Kiowa chief, who in the middle of the last 
century led his ‘warriors on many raids into Texas and 
Mexico and out against other tribes in the west. 

Connected as he was to these prominent characters, 
there seemed to be coursing through Ahpeahtones nature a 
laudable pride and dignity that marked him in his bearing 
and apparent exclusiveness. Such was his influence among 
his tribe, that it could not be broken by any opposition 
brought against him, and both Indians and white people 
had confidence in his ability and integrity, and together 
with Quannah Parker he was always called upon to repre- 
sent affairs at Washington. Some years ago he was chosen 
as Chief of the Kiowas, but before that he had performed 
acts that brought him into prominence, and placed him in 


the limelight. 
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It was in the spring of 1890 that the “Messiah Craze” 
arose, and grew to intense excitement among the various 
tribes. 


Sitting Bull, a Piute Indian, was the self appointed 
Messiah and was prophesying the destruction of the white 
man, and a return of the old times and the buffalo, and the 
destruction even of all the Indians who refused to keep up 
the dance required in thig great movement. A lieutenant 
of the prophet, an Arapaho, had come among the Kiowas, 
out west on Elk Creek, and was teaching this new way, and 
gathering ponies for his reward, and the excitement con- 
tinued to grow. The Kiowas determined to send some one 
to investigate, and to know fully from Sitting Bull, the 
prophet himself, and Ahpeahtone was chosen for this task. 

He visited first the Pine Ridge agency where he was 
given a cordial welcome by his Sioux kinfolks. They urged 
him to tarry with them, and join them in the preparation 
for the fulfillment of the prophecy of the new prophet, or 
messiah. But he would not tarry, and pushed his way 
on to Fort Washakie, where he met with the northern 
Arapahoes, and where he thought he would find the Mes- 
siah. But he was disappointed, for they directed him on to 
the Piutes in Nevada. Reaching Pyramid lake, the Piutes 
furnished him with a conveyance and a guide, and after a 
long and rough journey, he found the prophet in the upper 
end of Mason valley. 

After some delay he was admitted to the presence of 
the prophet and soon satisfied himself that he was a fraud, 
a very common ignorant Indian. Disappointed and disgust- 
ed he turned his face toward home again. On his way 
home, he stopped at the Bannock agency, near Ft. Hall, 
and wrote to his sister, Towhattema, Mrs. Laura Pedrick, 
what he had discovered. She read the letter to the tribe, 
but they were not fully satisfied, and when Ahpeahtone 
reached home a great council was called to meet at Ana- 
darko. All the tribes came, it was an exciting scene. The 
Araphoe Sitting Bull who had been out on Elk Creek teach- 
ing the Indians the new way, was sent for, and he was 
present, and with him a small band of Arapahoes. After 
the meeting was called to order, and the usual hand shaking 
had passed, the Arapahoe had made his talk, Ahpeahtone 
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arose, and in a deliberate telling speech told of his anxiety 
to know the truth, and how he had traveled at much time 
and expense, far to the northwest to see for himself the 
“Messiah” and to make a true report to his people. 


He found him nothing but a fraud, just an ignorant 
Indian who was unworthy of any notice. Then he charged 
the Arapahoe, who had been at work among the Kiowas, 
'- with lying and fraudulent conduct. The Arapahoe acknow- 


ledged his fraud, offered to give back the ponies he had 
received, arose, drew his blanket about him, and left the 
council. 


The so-called Messiah craze was exploded, and the 
excitement soon passed away. 


Ahpeahtone was reserved, and made but little noise in 
the world, but he was always alive and active in the in- 
terests of his people. His sister, Mrs. Pedrick, said of 
him, “You cannot make men great by vote, it must be in 
them, and my brother had it in him. Many Indiang have 
been by vote, forced into the limelight, in whom there was 
no merit, but my brother in his quiet life has been a real 
hero and of service to the people. Who now will be able 
to fill his place?” 


The whole tribe realize that they have lost a real 
leader who had unselfishly served them. 


The writer has known Chief Ahpeahtone for 35 years and fully 
concurs in the high praise passed upon him by The Reverend J. J. Meth- 
vin. The old Chief did not try to master the English language but 
conversed with his white friends and neighbors through interpreters— 
usually members of his family. I wish to add to what Reverend Methvin 
has said by stating that Ahpeahtone was a good worker and a good 
farmer and set an example to younger members of the tribe. The pic- 
ture of Ahpeahtone was furnished by his sister, Mrs. Laura Pedrick of 
Oklahoma City. It was evidently taken several years ago. He always 
dressed as an American citizen except on Indian ceremonial occasions. 


DWP. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Folklore of Romantic Arkansas, by Fred W. Allsopp, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, in two volumes of more than 700 
pages, published by the Grolier Society of Kansas City, Mo. 
Historic and legendary tales, and traditions, relating to the 
mound builders, Indians, explorers, Missionaries, early 
settlers, and adventurers of Arkansas, and fanciful stories, 
songs, and anecdotes connected with the mountains, vales, 
bluffs, and bends of its rivers and noted men and women, 
enrich the pages of this interesting book. That the state 
is a region of poetry and romance as well as of opportunity 
and achievement is apparent. 


Many facts narrated concerning the Indians and other 
matters overlapping the boundaries of Arkansas and ex- 
tending to territory now embraced within Oklahoma, make 
the book of special interest to our readers and students. 


Mr. Allsopp is also author of an interesting and well 
received biography of General Albert Pike. Long a resi- 
dent of Arkansas, aiding in the growth and watching the 
progress of the state, and traveling among its people, lis- 
tening to the stories and tales of early days and stirring 
times and meeting its noted men and accomplished women, 
he was additionally equipped for this well performed task. 


From these sources he has woven romance that in- 
terests both old and young. 


It is doubtful if any state has a more complete and 
interesting narrative of the legends, traditions, and sayings 
of its people. 


R. L. Williams. 


REVIEW HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


CONCURRENT HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society receives in exchange 
for the Chronicles, the historical and ethnological magazines 
of many State. Taking these publications together they 
make almost a complete compendium of American History. 
The student of history will find in these magazines authen- 
tic data and historical material, much of which has never 
before been published. The Society keeps these quarterly 
publications on file so that student visitors and research 
workers may have access to them. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


issued quarterly by MacMillan and Company. The leading 
article in the July 1931 number is entitled: “The Diplomacy 
of the Louisiana Cession.”’ This article is by Arthur S. Aiton 
of the University of Michigan. It is an exhaustive study 
of the history of this important part of our country, includ- 
ing Oklahoma, from the landing of the first white man 
antil the Louisiana Purchase. The official data in this 
article is authenticated by many foot notes. 

In this number is an article entitled, “Connecticut Tax- 
ation and Parlimentary Aid preceeding the Revolutionary 
War,” and another lengthy article by Arthur C. Cole of 
Western University, entitled, “Lincoln’s Election and Im- 
mediate Menace to Slavery in the States.”’ Also many oth- 
er documentary notes and suggestions. 


THE IOWA JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICS 


published at Iowa City for July 1931, devotes much space 
to a discussion of the “Iowa Academy of Science.” This 
magazine also has quite a long account of a visit paid to 
the “cultured folk’ of Iowa by Bronson Alcott in 1870 and 
1871. Also some “Pen Sketches” of, the Big Woods of 
Iowa. It will be a revelation to many that Iowa ever had 


“big woods.” 
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The JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


devotes much space to the Rock Island County Sequi-Cen- 
tennial Celebration held at Rock Island in 1930. It has 
also an historical and biographical write up of some of the 
earlier settlers of that State. Naturally, no Illinois histor- 
ical publication is complete without some new material on 
the life of Lincoln. In this issue is a very enlightening arti- 
cle by Dr. Louis A. Warren, director of the Lincoln Re- 
search Foundation, entitled: ‘“Lincoln’s Early Political Back 
Ground.” To the student of this national hero the article 
is something of a revelation and well worth studying. 


The OREGON HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


is an interesting publication and it has a wealth of roman- 
tic historical sources to draw from: The northwest “Where 
Rolls the Oregon,” “The Hudson Bay Company,” “54-40 
or Fight,” “Lewis and Clark,” “The Founding of Astoria,”’ 
“John C. Fremont,’ “The Whitmans,” “The Applegates,”’ 
and the “Modocks,” are all themes for the historian. The 
Oregon official publication is always interesting to the stu- 
dent of history of the northwest. 


The WASHINGTON HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


is another publication from the far northwest with the 
same historical back ground as has the State of Oregon. 
The leading article in the July number is entitled: “The 
Oregon Convention of 1843.” This convention held in Cin- 
cinnatti, Ohio, in July 1848, was presided over by that dis- 
tinguished Kentucky statesman, Richard M. Johnson, and 
was participated in by the leading statesmen of America. 
The declaration announced that the Oregon convention was 
held for the purpose of “adopting such measures as may 
induce the immediate occupation of the Oregon Territory 
by the arms and laws of the United States of North Amer- 
ica.” There is some real history in this article. Another 
interesting story is “Fraser River Gold Rush Adventures 
1858.” There are also many notes on the early settlements. 
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REGISTER OF THE KENTUCKY STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


contains some historical data of general interest but the 
greater part is taken up with family genealogical records. 
Kentucky believes in pedigrees for her fine horses and 
genealogy as a basis for her aristocratic citizenship. There 
. Was, once upon a time a trio of these Kentucky beliefs— 
not to say boasts—but the passage of the eighteenth amend- 
ment hag officially eliminated one of them and it is not 
polite even to mention it. 


The MICHIGAN HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


published by the Michigan Historical Society, ‘Annual 
dues $2.00, magazine free to the members, devoted to the 
life, resources, industries, people, politics, government 
wars, institutions and achievements of Michigan.” This is 
certainly a wide field to cover in the one hundred and sixty 
page publication. The three featured articles are—first: 
“The School of Music at the University of Michigan.” This 
ean hardly be termed history, but it comes with the pur- 
view of this magazine. Second: “Detroit Medical Reminis- 
cences,” this is no doubt a very interesting article for the 
disciples of Aesculapius. Third: ‘‘The Big Mound at 
Springwells.” This is a most interesting and instructive ar- 
ticle both to the historian and the archaeologist. 

There are a number of shorter historical articles; the 
most interesting one that the writer noticed is entitled, 
“Indian War Council Held at Detroit in 1700” written by the 
Honorable William Renwick Riddle, LLD., DCL., Fr. His- 
torical Society (London). This is, indeed, a real contribu- 
tion to early Indian history. 


The VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY 


The leading article is entitled, ‘“The Morale of the Ameri- 
can Army in the Latter Half of 1776.” It is written by Allen 
Bowman, AM. Huntington College, Indiana. This is not 
only Virginia history but it is American history. The his- 
torical statements are all well worth reading by any stu- 
dent of the history of the Revolutionary War. 
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Then there is a series of letters written by the Byrd 
family commencing in 1775. There is also much genealogy 
of the F. F. V. To those of us who trace our lineage back 
to the Old Dominion, this is good reading. 


The MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Topics written about are many. ‘“‘Pioneer Days in Old 
Sparta,’”’ and continued articles on the early life of Joseph 
Pulitzer—and the founding of the Post Dispatch. There 


is also a continued biographical story of Joseph B. McCul- 
lagh, by Walter Stephens. 


GENERAL JAMESON 


There is no copy in the magazine that will interest 
early Oklahomans more than the three page sketch of the 
life of ‘““General James C. Jameson, A Fillibuster in Nica- 
raua; Pike County Man Became Missouri Adjutant Gen- 
eral.””’ An Oklahoman historian would add to this title “A 
Pioneer in Oklahoma and Adjutant General of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma.” No citizen who ever lived in Oklahoma 
had a more picturesque or more romantic life. General 
Jameson died in Guthrie, Oklahoma, November 17, 1916, 
age 86 years. Indeed, he was at one time the “Grand Old 
Man of Oklahoma. 


The COLORADO MAGAZINE 


does not print so many pages as historical magazines of 
many states, yet there is some real western history, not to 
say wild west history, contained in its sixty pages. The 
first is entitled, “Gunnison in Early Days,” by C. E. Hagie, 
Professor of history in the Western State College, Gunni- 
son, Colorado. This is followed by an article pertaining to 
Archaeological Surveys, by a Michigan Professor. 


Then an interesting and instructive article tells of the 
explorations of Capt. Zebulon M. Pike, the man for whom 
Pikes Peak was named. Pike was killed in the War of 
1812. There is also an historical story of the first manu- 
factory of iron in Colorado by A. B. Sanford. An old diary 
of a freighting trip from Kit Carson to Trinidad in 1870 
by P. G. Scott, is included. 
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The NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW 


contains an article under the caption: “Harmful Practices 
of Indian Traders of the Southwest—1865—1876.” This 
article is of interest to the student of Oklahoma history in 
as much as its author exploits at length the charges against 
the Secretary of War, Gen. William W. Belknap, of having 
solicited and accepted bribes from the post trader at Fort 
Sill. The post trader at Fort Sill was John S. Evans, known 
as Jack Evans. These and other charges cast a gloom over 
the administration of General Grant and caused Secretary 
Belknap to resign to escape impeachment. 


The author by his text and citation of authorities 
proves conclusively that Jack Evans was the victim of a 
hold-up conceived by Belknap and a New York merchant 
and he was not guilty of having given a bribe. Jack Evans 
was licensed post trader at Fort Sill, while his brother 
Maj. Neal Evans, was the licensed post trader at Fort Reno. 
When Oklahoma was opened to settlement April 22, 1889, 
Neal Evans had a large post trader’s store at Fort Reno, 
but about a year after the opening the building burned 
down with the total loss of both, building and all of his 
large stock of merchandise. 


Maj. Neal Evans represented the highest type of an 
American gentleman, a kind, considerate, honest, and up- 
right man. His daughter, Miss Hettie, married Wm. H. 
Maurer of El Reno, Oklahoma, late United States District 
Attorney, now deceased. Mrs. Maurer is now a resident of 
Oklahoma City. 


The QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE NEW 
YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


contains about 140 pages but not of much material interest 
to western readers. One story published in this journal is 
entitled, ‘Stage Coach Business in the Hudson Valley,” and 
another, “‘Attempts to Form New States in New York and 
Pennsylvania.” Then another with the caption, “The Pat- 
rons of New Netherland.” This takes one back from about 
1620 to 1650. Of course, there is a good deal of Holland 
Dutch about this story. One will think he’s reading Wash- 
ington Irving’s Knickerbocker History of New York. 
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MINNESOTA HISTORY 


published by the Minnesota Historical Society contains 
articles of interest to the readers in that State, a list of the 
recent accessions to their museum, and several pages de- 
voted to a review of recently published books. 


The NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW 


contains articles and references to the early history of the 
“Tarheel State.” The story that especially interested the 
writer was two documents on the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. These contain excerpts from letters written by Ma- 
jor Ferguson and Lord Cornwallis, both of the British 
Army. 


TENNESSEE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


published by the Tennessee Historical Society is loaded 
with good material. The fact is, Tennessee is a great 
repository of history and this number hag so many good 
things that a former citizen of that State would read it 
from cover to cover. This magazine has less than 100 
pages, yet the subscription is $3.00 annually. One of the 
most interesting articles is entitled, “Johnson’s Plan of the 
Restoration in Relation to that of Lincoln.” It also tells of 
the visit of Aaron Burr to Nashville in the year 1805, when 
he was thinking of starting a government of his own in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


OTHER STATES HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma receives in exchange the 
publicatons of several other historical societies including 
Utah Historical Quarterly, Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, Florida Historical Society, 
and North Dakota Historical Quarterly. The Indiana His- 
torical Bureau publishes a monthly magazine called the 
Historical Bulletin. Want of space prevents us from even 
briefly reviewing all these publications in this number of 
the Chronicles D. W. P. 


QUARTERLY MEETING BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


July 23, 1931 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, at 
_ 10:00 a. m., July 23, 1931, with the following members present: Judge 
Phil D. Brewer, Vice-PresidentY presiding; Judge R. L. Williams, Judge 
Thos. H. Doyle, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Mrs. 
Frank Korn, Mr. Grant Foreman, General R. A. Sneed and Dan W. 
Peery, the Secretary. 


Judge Campbell conveyed the regrets of Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson 
at not being able to attend the meeting on account of the recent death 
of her husband, Eugene B. Lawson. 

Mrs. Korn moved itthat the Board extend its sympaihy to Mrs. Law- 
son and that Judge Campbell be requested to confer with Mrs. Lawson 
and select some one to write a brief sketch of the life of Mr. Lawson 
to be published in the Chronicles, which upon being seconded was car- - 
ried. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the Board meeting held April 
23, 1931, and upon motion it was ordered approved. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the Executive Committee meet- 
ing held May 25, 1981. 


Some discussion was had as to proposed excavation in the basement, 
which was reported to need atuention. 

Judge Williams, moved that the Secretary be instructed to take up 
by letter with the architects and the Staie Board of Affairs the matter 
of the excavation in the basement and have it attended to before cold 
weather, and upon being seconded it was so ordered. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the Executive Committee meet- 
ing held June 29, 1931. 

By agreement the minutes were to show that Judge Brewer moved 
that Mrs. Rella Watts be elected as Clerk or Stenographer under Ac- 
count No. 8, at a salary of $125 per month. 


The Secretary read the minutes of the Executive Committee meeting 
held July 10, 1931. 

The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership: 
Annual: T, E, Allen, Hominy; Elsie N. Allison, Tulsa; Anna M. Ander- 
son, Tulsa; W. M. Baker, Muskogee; Fanny P. Berry, Weathersfield, 
Conn.; Nell Bowman, Tulsa; Mrs. W. A. Campbell, Muskogee. Helen 
Carswell, Anadarko Arthur Carver, Granite; Mrs. Esther O. Chaney, 
Tulsa; Sidney L. Chapman, Chickasha; W. B. Childers, Ardmore; Dr. 
Joseph B. Clayton, Durant; Mrs. B. R. Cook, Atoka; Edith Edens, Okla- 
homa City; Mary E. Edwards, Oklahoma Ciiy; Mary L. Edwards, Okla- 
homa City; John G. Ellinghausen, Tulsa; Cora E. Farrell? Guthrie; Mrs. 
W. W. Folsom, Muskogee; Eula E. Fullerton, Tahlequah; Rachel Adair 
Hamill, Tulsa; Mrs. Jean B. Johnson, Tulsa; Hal C. Jones, Billings; Mrs. 
Mary E. Kettering, Oklahoma City; Benjamin W. King, Tulsa; Prof. M. 
H. Laney, Bennington; Edith M. Layton, Pawhuska; Clyde C. Leech, 
Oklahmoa City; Joseph Leech, Oklahoma City; H. V. Lewis, Oklahoma 
City; Benjamin Martin, Muskogee; W. L. Mauk, Eakly; Mayme Mayes, 
Tulsa; Anna Moore, Tulsa P. J. Mulkaren, Wewoka; Ed McCarrel, Ok- 
lahoma City; Alma R. McGlenn, Tulsa; Mary Ward Patterson, Duncan; 
Leta Percy, Lindsay; Mrs. F. R. Pigg, Shawnee; Judge G, T. Ralls, Coal- 
gate; John A. Robinson, Miami; Mrs. Katherine Robinson, Miami; David 
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E. Rowland, Bartlesville, Katherine M. Tidd, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Rella 
Watts, Muskogee; Euna Willard, Lindsay; J. R. Willis, Granite; Mrs. 
Lillie O. Wills, Miami; Mrs. Gladys Youse, Baxter Springs, Kans. 

General Barrett moved that they be accepted as members of the 
Society, which was seconded and carried. 

Judge Doyle moved that Paul Nesbitt be elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Society on account of the various services rendered to the 
Society; and his work as a member of the Board of Directors. Motion 
was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The question of recognizing the services of Mr. Grant Foreman 
as research director in. higsuory was discussed and by unanimous consent 
it was agreed that the letter heads should carry the name of Mr. Grant 
Foreman, wich the title of “Director of Historical Research. ’ 

Mr. Foreman read a report of the work being done by Mrs. Rella 
Waits im the ottice ot the indian Agency, at Muskogee. 

Judge Williams moved that it be received and filed, which was 
seconded and it was so ordered. 

Judge Brewer gave a verbal report of the Committee to confer 
with the Library Board of the Supreme Court in regard to having cer- 
tain historical collections of the different states and some tamily 
gene&logical material and biographies transferred as a loan from the 
Law Library to the Historical Society, reporting that 159 volumes had 
been \ransierred to the Historical Library. The report of the commit- 
tee was approved and the committee continued with instructions to get 
the balance of the collection now in the basement of the Law Library, 
if they can be secured. 

The matter of obtaining state bar association reports by exchanging 
books with State Bar Associations was discussed, and it was moved 
that the Chair. appoint a committee of three to confer with the Okla- 
homa State Bar Otticials .o establish interchange relationships with the 
State Bar Association, and secure all state and American Bar Associa- 
tion Reports, so that when received they be deposited with the Historical 
Society as custodian. Motion was seconded and carried. The Chair ap- 
pointed Judge Doyle, Chairman, Judge Brewer and Judge Ledbevter 
with Judge Williams and Judge Campbell as ex-officio members of this 
committee. 

Judge Williams presented to the Society a book entitled “Indi 
Hand Work” as a gift of John D. Benedict, of Muskogee, eae Sonar 
that the Secretary acknowledge receipt of the gift. 

_ Judge Williams deposited with the Society four volumes of the 
diary of Willis Folsom, an early day preacher in the M. E. Church 
South, in Indian ‘Territory, for sate keeping and for reference, and 
moved that they be accepted. Motion was seconded and carried. 

__dudge Williams presented to the Society a portrai 
Kirk, and moved that it be accepted by the Aisi Apdnsrene pa 
himself, which was seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams presented the Society a picture of the ol 
Council House, which picture was formerly owned by Govanee ot 
LeF lore, and donated by Frank Gooding, his son-in-law, to be placed in 
a regen eR ech be artis by him, and moved that it be accepted 
with thanks, an ai e Secretary be instructed to h 
repaired. Motion was seconded and carried. ote pote 


Judge Williams presented the Society a Photostat co f certifi 
of Ste gua MOR of Basil LeFlore, dated June 11, 1830, as ona en ae 
une ene moved that it be accepted, which upon being seconded 


Judge Williams presented to the Society a photostat 
Choctaw Intelligencer, published at Doaksville, Ind. Ter., Oct. i. 1a 


Ble al) 
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being No. 15, of Volume 2, as a donation from himself, and moved, that 
it be accepted. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams presented to the Socieiy photostat copies of the 
written minutes of the Indian Mission Conference from the session held 
in 1844 to the session held in 1877, inclusive, as a donation from him- 
self, and requested that they be indexed and bound. 

Mr. Foreman moved that these copies of the minutes be accepted 
and that the Secretary be directed to have them properly bound and 
indexed and the subject matter adequately treated. Motion was second- 
ed and carried. 

Judge Williams presented to the Society the original records of 
the Old Flint District Circuit Court, Cherokee Nation, also the photo- 
stat copies of same, and moved that the original be safely preserved in 
the vault and that the piotostat copies be pound in substantial covers 
and indexed. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams presented the portrait of Reverend Cortez Stubble- 
field, a Baptist minister, missionary and moderator, which is the dona- 
tion of the First Baptist Church of Miami, Oklahoma, and moved that 
the Secretary be instructed to write Dr. J. B. Rounds, the bearer of the 
gift, and ask him to express the thanks of the Society to the Church at 
Miami, and also that the Secretary have a brass marker placed on the 
portrait with suitable inscription. Motion was seconded and carried. : 

Judge Willams presented to the Society a portrait of Reverend 
Ernskine Brantly, D. D., a Presbyterian minister, missionary and edu- 
cator, the gift of Judge A. H. Ferguson, Durant, Oklahoma, and moved 
that it be accepted and that the Secretary be instructed to thank Judge 
Ferguson for the gift, and that the Secretary also have a brass marker 
with suitable inscription placed on the frame. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Judge Williams presented the portrait of Reverend Theodore F. 
Brewer, a Methodist minister, missionary, educator and editor, and 
moved that it be accepted and that the Secretary be instructed to write 
a letter of thanks to Mr. R. P. Brewer, the donor, for the gift of his 
father’s portrait, and also that the Secretary have a brass marker with 
suitable inscription placed on the frame. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

General Sneed moved thay we tender to Judge Williams the heart- 
felt thanks of this Society for the effort he has expended in securing 
this valuable material for the Society, which upon being seconded was 
unanimously carried. 

Judge Williams moved that M. A. Mulholland be designated Prop- 
erty Clerk of this Society, and that as such she have supervision over 
all records made as to all properuy in every division of, the Society, and 
file same, reports'\to be made ito her monthly, on paper and forms to 
be prescribed by her and when sufficient reports have accumulated to 
make a volume to index and have same bound. Motion seconded and 
carried. 


Judge Williams moved that as what is known as the Confederate 
Memorial Room and the Union Soldiers Room are now departments of 
the Historical Society and should be treated as such; that all matters 
germane to or connected with the Confederate Army should be in the 
Confederate Memorial Room, and that all matters germane jto or con- 
nected with the Union Army should be in the Union Memorial Room, 
and that all matters of general history not specifically connected with 
the Civil War should be in the general display of the Society and under 
the direction of the House Committee. The motion was seconded and 
upon roll] call was unanimously carried. 


Judge Williams moved that the committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the State Board of Affairs and see if money is availabie 
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to make certain altera‘ions in the kitchenette and put wire netting over 
the windows in the kitchenette. Motion was seconded and carried. The 
Chair appointed Judge Brewer, Chairman; Judge Doyle and Mrs. Frank 
Korn to serve on this committee. 


Mr. Foreman moved that steps be taken to index the old Manu- 
scripts, and that Miss Woolman, the Librarian, commence as soon as 
possible to index and identify the old manuscripts and clippings, and 
old material on hand, including the Fred Barde collection, and that she 
call upon the Secretary to requisition help from any source among the 
employees available. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Campbell moved that it is the sense of this Board that the 
Executive Commitiee, at its next meeting, investigate to see if there 
is a surplus in the Society’s personal funds to justify the employment 
of Peter Hudson at a Salary of $75.00 per month, for a few months, 
to do certain translating in the office of the Five Civilized Tribes and 
if so that Judge Williams is authorized to do such employing and that 
Judge Williams and Mr. Foreman supervise the work of Mr. Hudson. 
Motion as seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams moved that Mr. Foreman be authorized to use the 
services of Mrs. Watts in preparing articles for the Chronicles and 
when he is collecting data solely for the Historical Society, which upon 
being seconded was carried. 


Judge Williams moved that the committee to negotiate for the 
purchase of a photostat machine be continued, with the understanding 
that the machine purchased is to be of sufficient size to print full 
sheets for such papers as the Oklahoman, Arkansas Gazette, Dallas 
News, etc. Moiion was seconded and carried. 


The meeting recessed until 2:00 P. M. 


At 2,00 P. M., there being no quorum present the meeting stood 
adjourned. 


Judge Phillip Brewer, Vice-President, Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


i\ 
i 


REV. THEO. F. BREWER 


NECROLOGY 


REV. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN BREWER 


Theodore Frelinghuysen Brewer, for fifty years identified with 
the life of the old indian Territory and the new State of Oklahoma, was 
born in Gibson County, Tennessee, January 30, 1845. His father, James 
Moody Brewer, born in North Carolina, early removed to Tennessee, 
where he was a practicing physician of considerable reputation and in- 
fluence. He was an ardcenu Whig in politics and an enthusiastic follower 
of Henry Clay. It was in his mind to name his infant son after his 
great political hero, but the name had already been bestowed upon so 
many boys in the county that the doctor did the next best thing and 
called his son Theodore frelinghuysen, in honor of Clay’s dignified and 
uprigng associate in the famous campaign of 1844. 

The little boy who was known to the family and to an everwiden- 
ing circle of friends as “Hite,” developed into the faithful and zealous 
preacher, who early acquired and never lost a keen interest in the 
political afiairs of his country. 

The earliest ancester known in the family history was Reese Brew- 
er, a lawyer, of Virginia. Reese had seven brothers and three sons. 
Siterling, the youngest son, was the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. Sterling removed from Virginia to Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
later uo Nashville, Tennessee. From 1817 to 1821 he was a member of 
the state senate of Tennessee from the counties of Robertson, Hickman, 
and Dickson. His oldest son was James Moody, father ot Theodore 
Frelinghuysen. 

Dr. James Moody Brewer bought a farm in Gibson County where, 
as he said, he could “educate” his boys. The young Brewer’s formal 
education was obtained in county schools, and in Yorkville Academy and 
Andrew College in his native county, but he learned much on his father’s 
five hundred acre farm. For example he tells us that he acquired a 
greater knowledge of botany from ‘“‘Uncle Henry” and .Cleburne, two 
of his father’s negroes, than he could ever have gotten from books. 

His education was interrupted by the opening of the war between the 
states. When the Yorkville Rifles were musiered in, May 1861, he joined 
the company, but on account of his you.h his father would not permit 
him to enter the service. In February 1862, however, he joined Captain 
Holmes’s company, in the 47th Tennessee regiment. In the infantry 
service he took part in the battles of Shiloh and Franklin, but the 
greater part of his war experience was in the cavalry of Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. The first great raid of Forrest into Tennessee seems to have 
impressed him most of all. After the fall of Selma, Alabama, his troop 
surrendered, and was disbanded May 12, 1865. 

Afiter a few desultory monihs of farming and school teaching, 
he was admitted into the Memphis Conference of the M. E. Churcn, 
South, at Jackson, Tenn., November 10, 1866. He was assigned to the 
Dyersburg circuit, which contained nineteen preaching places which he 
must visit monthly. He served this and other appointments in Tennes- 
see and North Mississippi before he was married to Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Dyer, who before her first marriage was Miss Webster. 

The wedding took place in Corinth, Miss., March 26, 1873. It was 
a happy union for forty-three years. Mrs. Brewer was a woman of 
great force of character and an ideal help-mate to her husband until 
her death at McAlester in 1915. There were five children born to them. 
Three of these died in childhood. Two yet live ito cherish the memory 
of their beloved father, Robert Paine Brewer, a banker, formerly of 
Tulsa, now of New York City, and Bessie Brewer, now Mrs. Joseph 
McConnell of New York City. 

For a few years Mr. Brewer belonged to the Arkansas Conference, 
being stationed at Lewisburg and Altus, but in August 1878 he was 
transferred to the Indian Mission Conference, which included the area 
of the old Indian Territory. In the scant notes of his life left in his 
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own handwriting, he says ihat he was appointed principally to do edu- 
cational work. 


He became principal teacher in the Asbury Manual School for Creek 
Indians at Eufaula. For two years he taught with the aid of interpre- 
ters. The ruins of this ancient institution may still be seen east of 
Eufaula. In 1880 he took charge of the “railroad circuii,” which in- 
cluded Eufaula, Muskogee, and Vinita. He built the first church of 
his denomination in Muskogee, the first stone building in the town. 


At Muskogee he also founded Harreil International Institute, a 
school for girls, which later became Spaulding Female Coilege. For 
twenty years or more, he presided over Jhis institution, from which were 
graduated many of Oklahoma’s most prominent women. For two years 
he was president of the Willie Halscli College at Vinita. 


Mr. Brewer’s educational record further includes membership on 
the General Education Board of the M. E. Church, South; membership 
on the first Text-book Commission for the new state of Oklahoma; 
twelve year’s service on the State Board of Education, to whicn he 
was first appointed by Governor Robert L. Williams; and three years 
as high school inspector for the University of Okahoma. 


In September 1882, Mr. Brewer began the publication of “Our 
Brother in Red,” a monthly journal, whose motto was “Christian edu- 
cation the hope of the indian.” After four years this sixteen-page 
monthly was changed to a five column, eight-page weekly, and adopted 
as the official organ of the Indian Mission Conference. Ten years later 
the paper was turned over to the Conference, but after a few years its 
publication was suspended. 


_ . Hight times Mr. Brewer was elected as a member of the quadren- 
tial General Conference, the supreme legislative body for the church 
in the South. 


He was a prominen: member of the United Confederate Veterans, 
and attended many of their annual reunions in various cities of the 
Southern States, holding titles from chaplain up to brigadier general. 


He was a thirty-second degree Mason and took special interest in 
the affairs of that great brovherhood. Av the time of his death he was 
hospital commissioner for the East Oklahoma Conference. 


Despite these various activities, his inmost heart was in the work 
of preaching the gospel. During most of the years outlined above, he 
was in ithe active work of the ministry, and it was his chief desire to 
die in the service. Technically his desire was gratified, but in reality 
his last year was spent on a sick-bed. 

He died at the home of his son, R. P. Brewer, of Tulsa, April 6 
rae ree oe bates 2 Pee eee on the Easter Sunday followin anes 

ore the funera e body lay in state, and was viewed b 

devoted friends and acquaintances. ; i a 

Such is the formal record of a busy life fifty i 

l ty years of which 

spent in Oklahoma. As preacher, teacher, and editor, he had a bales 
acquaintance throughout the state and in the South. Many prominent 
politicians were his friends and valued his judgement on public affairs 
He was in demand as a preacher and speaker on special occasions. He 
was pons called on to speak at college exercises, to dedica-e church- 
oo Noes orm marriage and baptismal ceremonies, and to conduct 

Mr. Brewer had a rare and charming personalit i i 

\ k 1 which 

a center of interest in any gathering. But above all things ie eee 
christian gentleman, who never allowed the things of the world to ob 
scure his view of the greater world beyond. ‘ 


T. H. BREWER, 
University of Oklahoma. 


JUDGE FRANK B, BURFORD 


i. 5 
yada: 
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FRANK BRADEN BURFORD 


FRANK BRADEN BURFORD, born in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
November 7th, 1884, was the son of John H. and Mary A. Burford. 

At six years of age he accompanied his parents to Oklahoma City, 
ee his father had received an appointment in ihe United States Land 

ice, 

In 1892 they moved to El Reno and four years later Guthrie be- 
came their place of residence, where his father was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Frank attended the public schools and graduated from the Guthrie 
high school at the age of fourteen. The same year he passed the ex- 
amination and was admitted to the Bar. He was fifteen when admitted 
to practice in The Territorial Supreme Court. 

He entered the University of Kansas, where he finished receiving 
ps B. A. degree in three and a half years, receiving also the Key of 

onor. 

The remainder of the college term found him studying taxidermy 
and proof reading to prepare himself for issuing Supreme Court reports. 
Three volumes were issued. 

By this means he earned the funds, which enabled him to attend 
the University of Virginia where he received his LL. B. degree. During 
his last year he was president of his class. 

The fraternities to which he belonged were Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta 
Phi, Phi Beta Kappa, The Raven. 

Returning home before the age of twenty-one—he located in Tulsa. 
In the law office of Mr. Charles Wrightsman he remained one year— 
going to Bartlesville to form a partnership with John H. Kane. 

He was assistant county attorney of Washington County at that 
time. 

His father having retired from the bench, Judge Burford left Bart- 
lesville to enter ithe practice of law with his father in Guchrie in 1911. 
Was appointed Referee in Bankruptcy for the Western Federal District 
and continued in that capacity until 1914. 

In 1918 Judge Burford was married to Miss Norma Heilman of 
Guthrie. 

During the Fall of 1914 Governor Robert L. Williams appointed 
him on The Supreme Court Commission, where he remained until 1916. 

He then joined his father, General Roy Hoffman and Judge J. B. A. 
Robertson in the practice of law. 

The death of his father occurred in September 1922. 

Judge Frank Burford continued his association with the firm and 
soon became widely known as an able lawyer—having many clients 
among oil, cotton and grain concerns. 

Always he had taken a keen delight in camping, hunting, fishing, 
and in fact all outdoor activities. 

In his early youth these excursions were made with his father— 
later spending many hours in such pastimes with his wife and close 
friends. 

The knowledge he possessed of animals and bird life was extensive— 
for a time boy scout examiner in this subject. 

Judge Burford assisted the State Fish and Game Commission in 
numerous ways. In 1927-28 he served as President of the State Izaak 
Walton Leauge—a faithful attendant and always called on for an ad- 
dress at conventions. 

Since 1929 he has been one of the Vice Presidents of National Izaak 
Walton League of America—conducting the National meeting this past 
April at Chicago, during the absence in Europe of the National Presi- 
dent. 

In this organization—he had formed some very close friends from 
many points in the United States. They, too, were interested in the 
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Preservation and Conservation of Wild Life for the coming generations— 
working against many odds towards the fulfillment of their dream. 


This lover of the outdoors, this valorous, learned contender, this 
champion of wild life, this courteous gentleman, the elegant sportsman, 
the noble husband, devoted son, delightful companion, is no more. This 
shining legal light has gone out suddenly and forever. 


His professional standard was high and unwavering. His well- 
trained legal mind, polished and scintillating, was not cold and aloof, 
as so often happens in the aristocracy of brains, but warm, radiant, 
palpitating, vital with the graccs of comradery, and good-fellowship. 
He loved his partners in the office or in the field. He had the spirit 
of the chase; his courage and perservance were infectious, whether with 
the books or with dog and gun. His life was fine and clean and square 
and pure and sweet and true. 


As one who knew him intimately, almost from the cradle, and 
throughout his mature, successful career, to the moment of the untime- 
ly tragedy which marked the end, I do not expect in this life to look 
upon his like again. Others I have been permitted to closely know 
possess lovely qualities but none the complete well-rounded whole in all 
the things that go to make that noblest work of God—a man. 


He reverenced the hallowed memory of his Father, a pioneer and 
one of the ablest jurists of the State. He was never too busy when in 
town to spend each day a little time wich his aged and infirm Mother. 
His home life was ideal. 


Frank Burford has gone. His joyous, bountiful, transcendent life 
has closed. With his passing Nature lost a lover, the Bar an ornament, 
and the State a distinguished son. For myself the void can never be 
filled—he was as close as a blood-brother. 


ROY HOFFMAN 


PREEMAN J. McCLURE 


Preeman Johnson McClure, born Sept. 11th, 1864, on a farm in old 
Blue County, Choctaw Nations, near what is now Caddo, Okla., educated 
at Spencer Academy, a school for Choctaw Indian boys, about 8 miles 
Southwest of Antlers, member of the Choctaw Council from old Coal 
County, Delegates to the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention from 
district III (in what is now McCurtain County); engaged in farming 
and stockraising, residing at what is now North McAlester and later 
at Eagletown. 


He was married at Bennington, Ind. Ter., June 16th, 1886 to Caro- 
line L, Schermerhorn, to which union came four children: Harvey Roger 
(died in infancy), Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. W. B. McAlester, McAlester), 
Margaret Schermerhorn (Mrs. J. W. Nolen, McAlester,) Sudye Jeanette 
(Mrs. W. F. Cleckler, Oklahoma City). Later he was married to Laura 
Dyer to which union came three children, May, Artimissa and James, 
all of whom reside in McCurtain County. His mother, Laura Ann Ash- 
ford, a white woman, born in Arkansas and his father Issac McClure, 
a Choctaw Indian, born in Miss. and as a boy of eighteen came with 
his family to the Choctaw Nation in the Indian Territory. 


He died on Sept. 22, 1910 on his Choctaw allotment on which the 


town of Broken Bow is located and is buried at the Denison Cemetery 
near Idabel. 


~~ ae 
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JAMES FOUNTAIN ROBINSON 
1865-1929 


Any history of Oklahoma would be incomplete without a sketch of 
the life of James Fountain Robinson, mine operator, builder and pub- 
lisher of Miami, Oklahoma, whose death occurred Nov. 20; 1929) at 
Denver, Colorado. 


He was born in Anderson County, Kansas, Jan. 25, 1865, a son 
of the late John Wesley Robinson and Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, nee 
McLaughlin. Members of his immediate family include his widow, Mrs. 
Catherine Robinson, two daughters, Mrs. Roy T. Wills of Miami and 
Mrs. Clair E. Youse of Baxter Springs, Kansas, and his son John A. 
Robinson of Miami. He had two brothers T. L. Robinson of Miami 
and 8S. D. Robinson, who died recently, and a sister¥ Mrs. Annie Green, 
who also lives in Miami. 

Mr. Robinson’s father was a farmer and stockman. The family 


moved from Kansas when he was a small boy to Barton County, Mis- 
souri, negr Lamar, where his boyhood was spent on a farm. 


On August 21, 1884 he was married to Miss Catherine Green at 
Lamar, where he was engaged in the grocery business with a brother, 
T. L. Robinson. On account of competition with fourteen other con- 
cerns and the limited capital of the brothers the store was sold and 
his family remained in Missouri whilst he came to what was then the 
Cherokee Nation of the Indian Territory, seeking a new business field, 
where for two or three years he engaged in drilling wells. As soon 
as) possible he sent for his family and established his home in what 
is now Otiawa County. In a short time he embarked in the grocery 
business with Charles M. Harvey, now of El Paso Texas and later one 
of his associates in the Commerce Mining and Royalty Company, as a 
partner. He was also engaged for a time in the real estate and in- 
surance business. It was in the lead and zinc mining industry, however, 
in which he established himself as one of the leading business men of 
Northeast Oklahoma. His first experience in the mining business, how- 
ever, had been for a short while in Idaho and Colorado. He also had 
an interest at one time in a lead and zine mine in Joplin, Missouri. 
When rich lead and zine deposits were discovered in what is now Ot- 
tawa County, he and his associates Charles M. Harvey, G. L. Coleman 
and A. E. Coleman acquired lands and leases which later proved to be 
valuable mining properties. 


The Northeast Oklahoma Kkailroad, the Miami Baptist Hospital, 
the Northeast Oklahoma Junior College, and many local religious, edu- 
cational and business institutions, which he and his associates founded 
and helped build, caused him to be readily ranked as one of the foremost 
citizens of the State. 

Under his direction the Miami News-Record became one of the 
leading daily newspapers of Northeast Oklahoma. He was also largely 
instrumental in the consolidation of the two largest national banks of 
Ottawa county and the erection of the new banking home of what is 
now the First National Bank, although he did not live to see its com- 
pletion. It has been said that through his resourcefulness and readiness 
to assume risk and responsibility\no patron of any Miami bank ever 
suffered a loss of his or her deposit. 

Early in life he became a member of the Baptist church. During 
the days of the old Indian Territory the influence of the church was 
a less dominating factor in his life bui with the increase of his family 
and home ties came a desire for closer relationship with the church. 
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The accumulation of wealth seemed to strengthen these ties and for many 
years his interest in religious affairs) made him one of the outstanding 
‘ leaders of the Southern Baptist Convention. He loved his own de- 
nomination greatly, but his generosity knew no bounds of denomination, 
race or creed. Few churches, schools or hospitals in need of funds ever 
appealed to him in vain. He enjoyed many close personal friendships 
and held the respect and esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 
He disliked display and discouraged extravagence and many attributed 
his success to ihe fact that he loved the simpler things of life and 
always placed the common good above personal gain. 
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